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I—THE NOCTES ATTICAE OF AULUS GELLIUS. 


It is perhaps not generally realised that a large proportion of the 
surviving Greek and Latin literature consists of extracts and epi- 
tomes. This is the case with almost all the remains of ancient phil- 
ology, criticism, and lexicography, and with a great part of the 
remains of ancient history and science; and thus it has come to 
pass that in Roman literature, for Nepos and Hyginus we have 
Valerius Maximus; for Verrius Flaccus, Festus and Paulus; for 
Probus and Pliny, Nonius, Charisius, Servius and Priscian; for 
Suetonius, Jerome and Isidore. 

The passion for making epitomes, selections, /lord/egia, and 
miscellanies of all kinds began among the Romans in the first 
century after Christ, and continued in activity for a long subsequen® 
period. The octes Atticae of Aulus Gellius is only one specimen 
of the results which it produced. Gellius himself tells us (Praef. 6 
foll.) of the numerous works of this kind, with their equally 
numerous titles, that existed in his own day. Nam quia variam 
et miscellam et quasi confusaneam doctrinam conqguisierant, eo 
titulos quoqgue ad eam sententiam exquisitissimos indiderunt. 
Namque alii‘ Musarum’ inscripserunt, alii‘Silvarum’; tlle wém)ov, 
hic ’ApadOcias xépas, alius xnpia, partim depavas, guidam ‘Lectionts 
suae,’ alius ‘Antiguarum Lectionum,’ atque alius dvonpav, et item 
alius cipnpérav. Sunt etiam qui dixvors inscripserunt, sunt item 
Gut orpwpareis, sunt adeo gui mavdéxras ef ‘Edxava ef mpoBAnpara et 
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éyxetpidta ef mapagipidas. Est gui‘Memoriales’ titulum fecerit, est 
gui mpayparixd et mapepya et didacxadkxd, est ttem gui ‘Historiae Natu- 
valis, est practerea gui ‘Pratum, et itidem qui mdyxaprov, est gui 
rémav scripsit. Sunt item multi gui ‘Coniectanea, neque item non 
sunt qui indices libris suis fecerint aut ‘Epistularum Moralium’ 
aut ‘Epistulicarum quaestionum’ aut ‘Confusarum’ et guaedam 
alia inscripta nimis lepida multasque prorsus concinnitates redo- 
lentia. The authors of some of these works are known. The 
’"AuadOecias xépas Or Cornu Copiae was by Sotion, the Antigquae 
Lectiones by Caesellius Vindex, the Historia Naturalis by Pliny, 
the Pratum by Suetonius, the Mardéera by Tullius Tiro. The 
reference to a Sz/vae may possibly be explained as an allusion to 
the Silva Observationum Sermonis Antigui by Valerius Probus: 
possibly *AvOypd may be the Florida of Apuleius. Lpistulicae 
Quaestiones was the title of a work by Varro, thrice quoted by 
Gellius (Noctes Atlicae, 14, 8, 2); Quaestiones Confusae was the 
name given to his miscellaneous collections by Julius Modestus; a 
book of Coniectanea was written by Ateius Capito. 

The gentile name of Aulus Gellius shows that he belonged to a 
very old Italian family. All that is known of his life and career 
may be briefly put together from his Voctes Aificae. He nowhere 
mentions his birthplace, but he was at Rome when he assumed the 
toga virilis in his sixteenth or seventeenth year (18, 4,1). The 
date of his birth is only a matter of approximate inference. His 
residence as a student at Athens fell after the consulship of Herodes 
Atticus (143 B. C.), for Atticus is spoken of as consularis vir at 
the time (JVoctes Alticae, 19, 12; 1, 2,1). Gellius calls himself 
zuvenis while at Athens (15, 2, 3, and elsewhere): a term which it 
is surely unnecessary, with Teuffel, to press so far as to make it 
“imply that Gellius was a man of thirty or so in these student years. 
Supposing him to have resided at Athens from the age of nineteen 
to that of twenty-three, he must have been born A. D. 123 or there- 
abouts. 

The ordinary educational course in his day began with grammar, 
and passed through rhetoric to philosophy (10, 19, 1, adulescentem 
a rhetoribus et a facundiae studio ad disciplinas philosophiae trans- 
gressum). In grammar he attended, among other lectures, those 
of the learned Carthaginian scholar Sulpicius Apollinaris, also the 
master of the emperor Pertinax.’ In rhetoric one of his favorite 


197, 6,12, guem in primis sectabar ; comp. 20, 6,1, cum cum Romae adulescentulus 
sectarer. 
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teachers was Antonius Julianus, described (19, 9, 2) as docendis 
publice iuvenibus magister, in whose company he seems to have 
spent many pleasant hours (9, 1 5). Another was Titus Castricius, 
aman gravi atgue firmo tudicio (11, 13, 1), the chief professor of 
rhetoric in Rome.’ Gellius also heard Fronto in Rome during his 
early youth.’ 

In philosophy his tutors were mainly Favorinus and Calvisius 
Taurus—Calvisius Taurus he heard at Athens, whither he went 
from Rome after finishing his course of rhetoric,’ and appears, 
though to what extent is uncertain, to have studied Aristotle and 
Plato with him.* 

Gellius also saw a great deal at Athens of the enigmatical phil- 
osopher Peregrinus, surnamed or nicknamed Proteus, of whom he 
gives a very different account from that of Lucian.* Had the 
eighth book of the Noctes Alticae survived we might have heard 
more of this interesting personage, who figured in the dialogue of 
the third chapter. During the same time he saw and heard the 
celebrated rhetorician Tiberius Claudius Atticus Herodes.* 

There are several pleasant allusions, scattered up and down the 
Noctes Aitticae, to Gellius’s student life at Athens; to his boating- 
trips to Aegina and back (2, 21, 1); his excursion to Delphi (12, 
5,1); the monthly gatherings of students (15, 2, 3, 2 conviviis 
tuvenum, quae agitare Athenis hebdomadibus lunae sollemne nobis 
Suit.) 

It was after his return from Athens to Rome that Gellius became 
intimate with Favorinus," and thus fell under a philosophical influ- 


113, 22, 1, rhetoricae disciplinae doctor, qui habuit Romae kcum principem decla- 
mandi ac docendi, summa vir auctoritate gravitateque et a divo Hadriano in mores 
aique litteras spectatus. 

219, 8, 1, adulescentulus Romae, priusquam Athenas concederem. 

317, 8,1, Philosophus Taurus accipiebat nos Athenis. 7,13,1, factitatum obser- 
vatumgue hoc Athenis est ab his qui erant philosopho Tauro iunctiores. 19, 6, 2, 
hoc ego Athenis cuin Tauro nostro legissem. 

47,10, 1, Zaurus, vir memoria nostra in disciplina Platonica celebratus. 17, 20, 
1, Symposium Platonis apud philosophum Taurum legebatur, 19,6, 2, problemata 
Aristotelis. 

512,11, 1, Philosophum nomine Peregrinum, cui postea cognomentum Proteus 
Sactum est, virum gravem atque constantem, vidimus, cum apud Athenas essemus, 
deversantem in quodam tugurio extra urbem, Cumque ad eum frequenter ventitare- 
mus, multa hercle dicere eum utiliter et honeste audivimus. 

*19, 12; comp. I, 2, I. 

114, 1, 1, Audivimus qguondam Favorinum philosophum Romae Graece disseren- 
tem egregia atque inlustri oratione. 1, 21, 4, cum Favorino Hygini commentarium 
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ence which extended at least beyond the time at which he entered 
upon professional life.’ If we may trust the impression left by the 
Noctes Atticae, Favorinus was not merely a technical metaphy- 
sician, but also an acute and learned scholar. As is well known, 
he was the author of works entitled dropynpovetpata and ravrodam) 
ioropia, the latter of which most probably suggested the form, if 
indeed it did not supply much of the contents, of the octes Alticae. 

Once returned to Rome, Gellius seems to have entered upon 
active life, of what kind he does not tell us explicitly ; but he was, 
homo adulescens as he says (14, 2, 1), chosen a judge for the deci- 
sion of private causes. He can hardly have bc en older than 25 at 
this time.? In one other passage (12, 13, 1) he alludes to his 
undertaking judicial functions; but in other piaces his accounts of 
his life are somewhat vague, though they refer generally to a legal 
career.” There is no mention of elevation to any high office; 
perhaps the mediocrity which stamps his literary work may have 
been also obvious in the discharge of his judicial functions. 

I now come to the most important and difficult part of my task, 
which is to give some account, and attempt some analysis, of the 
Noctes Atticae. It appears from the author’s preface that before 
he published this work in its final shape he had laid the foundation 
for it in a number of excerpts. Praef. 2, us? autem sumus ordine 
rerum fortuito, quem antea in excerpendo feceramus. Nam 
proinde ut librum quemque in manus ceperam seu Graecum seu 
Latinum, vel quid memoratu dignum audieram, ita, guae libitum 
eral, cuius cungue generis erant, indistincte atque promisce adno- 
tabam, eaque mihi ad subsidium memoriae quast guoddam littera- 
rum penus recondebam, etc. 


egissem, 10,12,9, Favorinus philosophus, memoriarum veterum exequentissimus. 
16, 3, 1, cum Favorino dies plerumque totos eramus, tenebatque animos nostros homo 
tlle fandi dulcissimus, atgue eum, quoquo tret, quasi lingua eius prorsus capli prose- 
qguebamur. 

114, 2,1, 11, guo primum tempore a praetoribus lectus in iudices essem ...@ 
subselliis pergo ad Favorinum philosophum, quem in eo tempore Romae plurimum 
sectabar, Comp. 2, 22,1; 17, 10,13; 18,1, 1. 

2Digest 42,1, 571, Quidam consulebat, an valeret sententia a minore viginti 
quingue annis iudice data, 50, 4,8, ad rem publicam administrandam ante vicen- 
simum quintum annum, vel ad munera quae non patrimonii sunt vel honores, 
admitti minores non oportet. 

872,13, 1, cum Romae a consulibus iudex extra ordinem datus . . . pronuntiare 
iussus sum, 13,13, 1, cum ex angulis secretisque librorum ac magistrorum in 
medium iam hominum et in lucem fori prodissem. 11, 3,1, quando ab arbitris . 
negotiisque otium est. 16, 10,1, otium erat quodam die Romae in foro a negotiis. 
Praef. 12, per omnia semper negotiorum intervalla, 
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The title Woctes Atticae was given to the book simply as a record 
of the fact that Gellius began to make his collections during the 
long winter evenings of his student years at Athens. It is profes- 
sedly a handbook of miscellaneous information, but aims, as its 
author expressly says, at being comparatively popular, and regards 
quality more than quantity in the facts presented.. For the pres- 
ence of some few specimens of recondite learning the author thinks 
it necessary to apologize.’ 

Gellius does not tell us what is sufficiently obvious to a reader 
of his book, that he has taken great pains to enliven his lessons by 
the form in which his scraps of information are presented. Often 
indeed an extract is simply copied from an older author, and given 
in its naked simplicity without introduction or citation of authority ; 
but quite as often an attempt is made to set it in the frame of an 
imaginary dialogue, a description, or an anecdote. The uniformity 
of the devices employed is amusing. Certain individuals, as Favo- 
rinus, Fronto, Castricius, Calvisius Taurus, Sulpicius Apollinaris, 
figure as the interlocutors in the dialogue; but it is hardly to be 
supposed that the scenes into which they are introduced are other 
than fictitious. They may, of course, be taken as giving a general 
idea of the life of Gellius, his pursuits, and the sphere in which he 
moved ; but they are, in all probability, no more historical than 
the introductory scenes of Plato’s or Cicero’s dialogues. As a foil 
to the instructed scholar or philosopher there often appears a con- 
ceited or affected or generally unseasonable individual’? whose 
delusions are exposed by the light of superior wisdom. Sometimes 
the devil’s advocate appears in another shape, as in 19, 1, 7, where 
arich Asiatic Greek is disagreeable enough, on a sea-voyage, to 
ask a Stoic philosopher who has shown signs of alarm at a tempest, 
to explain to him how it is that he has been pale and trembling all 
the while, while the speaker has given no indication of fear. 


'Praef. 11, 12, 13. 

*1, 2, 3, adulescens philosophiae sectator . . . sed luguacior impendio et promptior. 
1, 10, 1, adulescenti veterum verborum cupidissimo. 4, 1, 1, ostentabat quispiam 
grammaticae rei ditior scholica quaedam nugalia. 5, 21, 4, reprehensor audaculus 
verborum, 6,17,1,6,grammaticum primae ... celebritatis, ... insolentis hominis 
inscitiam, 7, 16, 1, eiusmodi quispiam, qui tumultuariis et inconditis linguae 
exercitationibus ad famam sese facundiae promiserat, 8, 10, grammaticus guidam 
Praestigiosus, ib. 14, intempestivus quidam de ambiguitate verborum disserens. 9, 
15,1, introit adulescens et praefatur arrogantius et elatius. 11,7, 3, vetus celebratusque 
homo in causis, sed repentina et quasi tumultuaria doctrina praeditus. 18, 4,1 
tactator quispiam et venditator Sallustianae lectionis. 20, 10, 2, tlle me despiciens. 
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Were these loquacious or ignorant or conceited individuals to 
be taken seriously, we should have reason to hold up our hands in 
horror at the social condition of the second century A. D.; but 
they are in all probability mere men of straw. In any case they 
are tedious enough; nor is their constant introduction the only in- 
stance of want of skill shown in the composition of the Voctes Alticae. 

Sometimes, as Mercklin and Kretzschmer’ have pointed out, the 
form of the dialogue is not consistently maintained through a whole 
chapter; thus in 1, 7 Gellius starts by quoting a passage from 
Cicero’s fifth speech against Verres; no indication of time or place 
is given, yet in §3 the writer proceeds videbatur compluribus in 
extremo verbo menda esse, and in §4 aderat forte amicus noster. 
In 2, 22 an elaborate account of the winds is put into the mouth of 
Favorinus ; the dialogue is continued to the end of §26, yet in §30 
Gellius quotes something which he has already attributed to Favo- 
rinus as if he had said it himself. There is a similar awkwardness 
at the end of 5, 21, where an opinion of Sinnius Capito, having 
been originally introduced in the course of a supposed dialogue, is 
treated as if it had been cited by Gellius. In 13, 21, 9 it is quite 
clear that the passage discussed by Gellius had really been treated 
by Probus in the work from which the first part of the chapter is 
quoted, and this fact is enough to raise a suspicion that the anec- 
dote about Probus is mere padding. A similar remark applies to 
the end of 19, 8, where there is no real distinction between the 
observations offered by Gellius himself and those previously put 
into the mouth of Fronto. 

There are other marks of carelessness in composition. Gellius 
is apt, for instance, to introduce one of his interlocutors twice over, 
thus Herodes Atticus is described (1, 2) as vir et Graeca facundia 
et consulari honore praeditus, and so 9, 2 Herodem Atticum, con- 
sularem virum ingeniogue amoeno et Graeca facundia celebrem. 
Antonius Julianus (1, 4, 1), rhetor perquam fuit honesti atque 
amoent ingenii ; doctrina guogue tsta utiliore (subtiliore, Madvig) 
ac delectabili veterumque elegantiarum cura et memoria multa 
Suit ; ad hoc scripta omnia tam curiose spectabat,etc. 19,9, 1 An- 
tonius Julianus rhetor, docendis publice tuvenibus magister, Hispano 
ore florentisque homo facundiae et rerum litterarumque veterum 
peritus. Titus Castricius, 11, 13, 1, disciplinae rhetoricae doctor, 
gravi atque firmo tudiciovir. 13, 22, rhetoricae disciplinae doctor, 


™When Mercklin and Kretzschmer are quoted, the reference is to the 
essay of Mercklin, in the /Jakrbicher fir Classische Philologie, Suppl. Ul 
(1860), and to that of Kretzschmer, De Audi Gellii_ fontibus, Greifswald, 1860. 
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qui habuit Romae locum principem declamandi ac docendi, summa 
vir auctoritate gravitateqgue. Apion, 5, 14, gu#z TAeoroveixns apped- 
latus est, litteris homo multis praeditus rerumgue Graecarum 
plurima aigque varia scientia fuit. 7, 8, 1, Graecus homo qui 
Ieoroveixns appellatus est, facili atque alacri facundia fuit. Tul- 
lius Tiro, 6, 3, 8, 44. Ciceronis libertus, sane quidem fuit ingento 
homo eleganti et haudquaquam rerum litterarumque veterum 
indoctus, eogue ab ineunte actate liberaliter instituto adminiculatore 
et guast administro in studiis litterarum Cicero usus est. 13, 9, 1, 
Tullius Tiro, M. Ciceronis alumnus et libertus adiutorque in 
litteris studiorum eius futt. 

An extract is sometimes so carelessly torn from its context that 
marks of the rent are still visible. Thus the epitome of 3, 17 begins 
id quogue esse a gravissimus viris memoriae mandatum, where 
there is nothing in the previous chapter to lead up to the guogue. 
Exactly in the same way 10, 8,1, /uitt haec quoque antiguitus mili- 
taris animadversio. 12,12, 1, haec guogue disciplina rhetorica 
(? disciplinae rhetoricae?) est. 18,12, 1, td guogue habitum est in 
oratione facienda clegantiae genus. 

Sometimes Gellius alludes or seems to allude to things which he 
has nowhere said, or proposes discussions which are nowhere 
started: thus 2, 22, 31, considerandum igitur est quid sit secundo 
sole,a question which is not treated anywhere else; and so it is 
with 12, 14, 7, censuimus igitur amplius qguaerendum. 13, 7, 6, 
in guibus, guod super ipsa re scriptum invenerimus, cum ipstus 
Aristotelis verbis in his commentarits scribemus. 14, 7,13, de hac 
omni ve alio in loco plenius accuratiusque nos memini scribere (a 
discussion on the forms of the sezatus consultum, which occurs 
nowhere else, not even in the epitomes of the eighth book). 18, 
4, 11, guos notavi et intulisse tam me aliquo in loco commentatio- 
nibus tstis existimo. 

It should further be observed that the same point is sometimes 
treated twice in much the same words: compare 2, 26, 9; 3, 9, 9, 
palmae termes ex arbore cum fructu evulsus ‘ spadix’ dicitur: 
onddtxa Sopiori vocant avulsum e palma termitem cum fructu. 3, 
16, §§18-19, 15, 5, 5, adfecta .. . ea proprie dicebantur quae non 
ad finem ipsum sed proxime finem progressa deductave erant. 
Foc verbum ad hanc sententiam Cicero in hac fecit quam dixit de 
provinciis consularibus. The same quotation, with others, is given 
in 15, 5, 5: : 

We may now approach the central question, from what authors 
and from what works does Gellius mainly derive his information ? 
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Like many other ancient writers, Gellius does not think it his duty 
in all cases to mention his authorities by name. While a large 
number of his chapters are anonymous, in an equally large number 
of instances he professes to have taken his information from one of 
his own contemporaries, Favorinus, Fronto, Castricius, Antonius 
Julianus, Calvisius Taurus, andso on. But the reader soon becomes 
convinced that these names are mere personae introduced to give 
an attractive setting to the extracts quoted under them. Deducting, 
then, this element of illusion, we have to ask what means we have 
for ascertaining the actual authorities consulted by Gellius? When 
he quotes Varro, for instance, can we be sure that he has read 
Varro, or is some intermediate work the source of his information ? 

Mercklin has called attention to a remarkable fact affecting Gel- 
lius’s manner of quotation. We find that an ancient work is, in 
one place, cited under its proper title, while in another it is men- 
tioned as if that title were unknown to the writer. Thus in 14, 3, 
4 Plato’s Laws is spoken of as guidam liber, while in 15, 2, §§3 and 
4, Gellius seems to be aware that there was a work by Plato, De 
Legibus, and so again in 20,1, 4. It sometimes, too, happens that 
the same work is quoted under slightly different titles; a fact, 
perhaps, of less importance. But the case of Plato’s véuo makes it 
almost certain that Gellius did not know that work at first hand; 
and one instance is enough to make us justly suspicious in many 
more. Let us, for example, take 2, 21, 8, where Gellius gives the 
impression of citing, at first hand, Varro’s opinion on the word 
septemtriones. A comparison of this passage with the similar one 
in Festus, p. 339 (Miiller), leads almost irresistibly to the conclusion 
that Gellius’s immediate authority was not Varro, but Verrius 
Flaccus quoting Varro. 

Mercklin accuses our author, in one case, of something very like 
downright inveracity. In 9, 4, Gellius professes to quote from 
Aristeas, Isogonus, Ctesias, Onesicritus, Philostephanus, and He- 
gesias, certain wonderful stories, adding that he found 72 ésdem 
libris scriptum quod postea in libro quoque septimo Pliniit Secundi 
Naturalis Historiae legi. Now the first part of the chapter of 
Gellius (or rather much of the substance of it) is also to be found 
in Pliny 7, §11 foll., and Mercklin therefore infers that Gellius is 
indebted to Pliny for this part as well. In this instance, I am 
inclined to think, he is too hard upon Gellius. | The difference of 
language between Gellius and Pliny is so considerable that it seems 
to me most probable that the two writers are here using the same 
authorities. 
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In 17, 15 Gellius borrows his whole account of the two kinds of 
hellebore from Pliny 25, 47 foll. But Pliny’s name is not mentioned 
until the sixth section, and then only in such a way as to put the 
reader off the scent. The two following chapters, however, which 
contain stories of Mithridates and his knowledge of medicine and 
of languages, although they may be found in Pliny (25, 6; 29, 24) 
in a shorter form, contain some information which is absent from 
his text, and must therefore be taken from some common authority, 
perhaps the memoirs of Pompeius Lenaeus. 

The instance of 17, 15 will serve as a specimen of what we must 
look for throughout the whole of the Woctes Atticae. Gellius often 
alludes to his authority, but gives the false impression that only a 
part of the chapter in which it is mentioned is borrowed from him. 

It sometimes, to all appearance, happens that Gellius makes 
extracts from more than one work in the same chapter. At the 
end of 3, 9, for instance, after speaking of some proverbial expres- 
sions, he goes out of his way to inform us that spadix and poenti- 
ceus mean one and the same thing; at the end of 9, 1 there is a 
remark of a lexicographital character on the word defendo ; so at 
the end of 10, 3 on Aruttiani, of 13, 11 on ded/aria, of 13, 22 on 
crepidarius, of 20, 5 on cognobilis. Mercklin thinks the same was 
the case in other places. 

Perhaps the best way of getting an approximate idea of the 
character of the works consulted by Gellius will be to analyse his 
whole book according to the subjects of which it treats. In this 
way we shall obtain a conspectus of its general scope, and shall also 
be able to establish a visible connection, not only between some 
neighboring chapters, but between distant parts of the /Vocfes 
Atticae. This connection is sometimes so close as to lead irresist- 
ibly to the conclusion that the kindred sections belong to the same 
original work. 

The Noctes Atticae is a work of such miscellaneous contents 
that it is impossible to make an entirely satisfactory table of them. 
A margin of unclassified matter must remain, whatever principle of 
arrangement be adopted. A rough distribution of the main bulk 
into certain great divisions is however possible. We may take as 
the first branch that of philosophy, understanding that term to 
include metaphysics, psychology, logic, and morals. 

The true as distinguished from the false study of philosophy is 
touched upon briefly in 1, 2, and 10, 22; but there is nothing in 
these chapters which should lead us to connect them. 5, 15, cor- 
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pusne sit vox an dodparov, varias esse philosophorum sententias, is 
evidently from the same source as the following chapter, de vi 
oculorum deque videndi rationibus. The authority is at least as 
late as the Ciceronian age, and almost certainly Latin, as Lucretius 
and Ennius are quoted. The first and second chapters of the 
seventh book, in which the opinions of Chrysippus on Providence 
and on Fate are discussed, are no less obviously akin, and probably 
from the same source; which, if we may press the fact that Cicero 
is quoted at the end of the second chapter, was presumably a late 
one. The first chapter of the fourteenth book, dissertatio Favorini 
philosophi adversus eos qui Chaldaei appellantur et ex coetu moti- 
busgue siderum et stellarum fata hominum dicturos pollicentur, 
deals with a cognate subject. 

Turning to ethics, we find a discussion as to the nature of the 
summum bonum between a Stoic and Peripatetic in the first chapter 
of the eighteenth book; the doctrine of Chrysippus zept xadoi cai 
#Sovqs as applied to the character of justice is expounded in 14, 4. 
Connected in subject with the latter is 9, 5, in which various philo- 
sophical views of pleasure, concluding with that of the Stoic Hiero- 
cles, are presented. Three chapters on the relation of reason to 
passion (1, 26; 12,5; 19, 1) are closely connected, and may come 
from the same manual (a very late one), or set of lectures. The 
first, on anger, purports to be from Taurus and Plutarch; the 
second, which is also professedly from Taurus, deals with the Stoic 
theory of bearing pain; the third gives the opinion of Epictetus on 
the subject of fear. We may mention in this connection the dis- 
course of Herodes Atticus against dzd@ea (19, 12). 

The following chapters touch on various points of logic: 11, 12 
(Chrysippus on ambiguous terms); 15, 26 (a proposed Latin 
translation of Aristotle’s definition of a syllogism); 16, 8 (Latin 
equivalents for several Greek technical terms); 5, 10, 11 (the 
argument called dyriorpégov, again treated in 9, 16); 18, 13 (a story 
of a fallacy tried unsuccessfully upon Diogenes). Of these 16, 8 
deserves the most attention; I am tempted to think that it comes 
from Varro, whether from the lost twenty-fourth book of the de 
Lingua Latina, quoted in the fourth section, or from the Désczp- 
linae. 

The eighth and ninth chapters of the second book are from 
Plutarch ; the second, fourth, fifth and sixth of the nineteenth book 
from the Prodlemata of Aristotle, though in the fifth chapter the 
debt is not quite directly acknowledged. 
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- The ninth chapter of the first book, the eleventh of the fourth, 
and the fifth of the eleventh, touch on points connected with the 
history of philosophy: the first two treating of the Pythagorean 
discipline; the last, of the difference between Pyrrhonists and 
Academics. 

We may now pass on to another head, that of ethical principles 
applied. Here some sort of classification is possible, though there 
are hardly any dada for inference as to authorities. Four chapters 
(9, 2; 12, 11; 13, 8; 13, 24) treat of the relation of philosophy 
to conduct; of these, one (12, 11) contains a dictum of Peregrinus, 
virum sapientem non peccaturum esse, eliamsi peccasse eum di 
atque homines ignoraturi forent; the other three are protests 
lodged in various forms against dilettantism and hypocrisy in the 
philosophical profession. Two of these (13, 8; 13, 24) have a 
distinctly Roman tinge. 

Four chapters are devoted to questions of casuistry. In 1, 3 
Favorinus, quoting Theophrastus and Cicero, starts the problem 
an pro utilitate amicorum delinguendum aliquando sit. The 
second and third (1, 13 and 2,7) open in very much the same way, 
in officits capiendis, censendis, tudicandisque, quae xaOnxovra philo- 
sophi appellant, quaeri solet, etc. Quaeri solitum est in philoso- 
phorum disceptationibus, an semper, etc. Does this fact point to 
identity of source? The first discusses the question whether the 
letter or the spirit of an order is to be taken as the more important ; 
the second, how far a parent’s commands are to be taken as binding. 
Both questions are approached from a Roman point of view. The 
remaining casuistical chapter is 14, 2, where Gellius consults Favo- 
rinus de officio iudicts. 

A number of exhortations to particular virtues and warnings 
against particular vices should be mentioned here. 1, 17 (from 
Varro), de tollendis vitits uxoris. 2, 12, Solon’s law enforcing the 
duty of taking a part in political dissensions, and Favorinus’s view 
about a similar duty in private life. 12, 1, Favorinus suadet nobtli 

Seminae uti liberos quos peperisset non nutricum aliarum sed suo 
stbi lacte aleret. 13, 28, Panaetius de cavendis iniuriis. 17, 19, 
Epictetus (quoted by Favorinus) dvéyou xai améyov. 1, 15, Favorinus 
against the vice of loquacity. 6, 16; 15, 19, Varro (mepi édecpdror) 
against luxury. 9, 8 (Favorinus), guz multa habet, multis eget. 15, 
8, an ancient orator de cenarum atque luxuriae opprobratione. 7, 
11 (Metellus Numidicus), cum inguinatissimis hominibus non essé 
convicio decertandum. 8, 6 (Taurus, from Theophrastus and 
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Cicero), cum post offensiunculas in gratiam redeatur, expostula- 
tiones fieri mutuas minime utile esse. 10, 19 (Taurus), zon pur- 
gari neque levari peccatum cum praetenditur peccatorum, quae 
alii quoque peccaverunt, similitudo. 

A transition is natural from the last head to the exemp/la or 
remarkable instances of praiseworthy conduct cited in the WVocies 
Atticae. Among these two only are from Greek history, the story 
of the habits of Socrates put into the mouth of Favorinus (2, 1), 
and that told by Taurus (7, 10) about the youth of Euclides. The 
rest are Roman, and are as follows: 1, 14, the story of Fabricius 
and the Samnites; 2, 2, the two Fabii, father and son; 4, 8, Fabri- 
cius Luscinus and the avaricious Rufinus; 6, 18, the sanctity of 
oaths among the ancient Romans; 6, 19, Ti. Gracchus and Scipio 
Asiaticus ; 7, 8, Scipio’s continence; 7, 9, Cn. Flavius the scrzda ; 
12, 4, Ennius’s character as sketched by himself; 12, 8, the recon- 
ciliation of P. Scipio and Ti. Gracchus; 15, 12, C. Gracchus on his 
own quaestorship. 

Of the authorities for some of these stories something certain 
may be said, at least on the negative side. Gellius has not borrowed 
anything from Valerius Maximus, natural as it would seem that he 
should have done so. In 12, 7, §8, after relating the story of Cn. 
Dolabella and the woman who was brought before him at Smyrna 
on the charge of poisoning her son and husband, he says scripta 
haec historia est in libro Valeri Maximi factorum et dictorum 
memorabilium octavo. Yet any careful reader of Gellius’s narrative 
must see that although he has read Valerius Maximus (8, 1, 2 
damn.), he has not copied him, for he adds two details about which 
Valerius is silent: venenzs clam datis, of the one murder; exceptum 
instdits, of the other. Again, let us compare Gellius 1, 14 with 
Valerius Maximus 4, 3,6. The story (of C. Fabricius and the 
Samnite envoys) is told by Gellius in a far fuller and more char- 
acteristic manner than by Valerius. Gellius professes to take it 
from Hyginus, de vita rebusgue inlustrium virorum, which was 
probably the common authority for both writers. Both writers 
again have a story about Fabricius Luscinus and Cornelius Rufinus 
(Gellius 4, 8, Valerius Maximus 2, 9, 4) which occurs in a different 
context in Gellius from that in which it is set by Maximus. The 
style of Gellius’s narrative in this case tempts me to suppose that 
it is from the hand of a classical writer, such as Hyginus or Nepos. 
The work of Nepos called exemp/a is quoted explicitly by Gellius 
when, in the eighteenth chapter of his sixth book, he is narrating 
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the history of the ten captives who returned to Rome after Cannae ; 
indeed it is not impossible that the whole of the chapter comes 
from this work. The same may be the case with the story in the 
following chapter about Ti. Gracchus and Scipio Asiaticus, which 
is given in an abridged form by Valerius Maximus (4, 1, 8). For 
Gellius begins by saying pulchrum atque liberale atgue magnant- 
mum factum Tt. Sempronit Gracchi in exemplis repositum est. 
The story of Scipio’s continence (7, 8) is apparently drawn from 
an older source than the version given by Valerius Maximus (4, 3, 
1). The relation between the two writers is, I think, the same 
with regard to the two narratives given by Gellius 12, 8, and 
Valerius Maximus 4, 2, 3; 4, 2,1.’ Thus in six instances it is 
highly probable that Gellius’follows an authority older than Valerius 
Maximus; in one of them he expressly cites Hyginus, in another 
Nepos; and it is therefore not rash to infer that he is indebted to 
these two writers for a considerable part of his information under 
the head which we have been discussing. 

Five chapters of the Noctes Atticae are devoted to natural phil- 
osophy ; these are 2, 22, on the winds; 2, 26, on the names of 
colors; 2, 30, on the effect of different winds on the motion of the 
waves; 9, I, on the direction of blows as influencing their strength. 
Of these, chapters 2, 22 and 2, 30 must be derived -from the same 
sources as the corresponding passages in Pliny (2, 126 foll.) 

There are also four chapters on points of human pathology ; 3, 
16 (¢emporis varictas in puerperis mulierum), partly from Varro. 
4, 19, again from Varro, de moderando victu puerorum inpubium. 
17,11, from Plutarch, de hadbitu aigue natura stomachi. 18, 10, 
errare tstos, gui in exploranda febri venarum pulsus pertemptari 
putant, non arteriarum. 

The department of rhetoric is not very fully represented in the 
Noctes Atticae. The notes which fall under this head consist 
mainly of criticisms on passages in the ancient orators from Cato 
to Cicero, and exhibit a considerable similarity ; but it is hardly 
possible to infer anything as to their source. Indeed it is not 
impossible that they come, as they profess to do, from the contem- 
poraries of Gellius himself. We may notice as kindred in spirit 


1Mercklin thinks that the story of Aemilius Lepidus and Fulvius Flaccus 
comes directly from Valerius Maximus. There seems, however, to be nothing 
in the language to necessitate such a conclusion, while of the preceding story 
about the older Africanus and Ti. Gracchus, Gellius gives a fuller, and therefore 
probably an older, version. 
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the remarks of Castricius upon Metellus Numidicus (1,6), and the 
defence of Cato against the strictures of Tullius Tiro (6, 3). In 
both chapters the point insisted on is the difference between the 
manner suitable to an advocate and that suitable to a statesman, 
Perhaps we may also connect 12, 12 and 16, 2, which deal with the 
art of reply. Cicero is defended against captious criticism in 1, 4 
and 17,5. The remaining chapters do not admit of any classifica- 
tion; they are 9, 15 (a case of dmopoy or tnexplicabile); 17, 12 
(materiae infames); 17, 20 (a translation of a passage in Plato's 
Symposium). 

If the contributions of Gellius to the art of rhetoric are scanty, 
the same cannot be said of the passages of ancient literary criticism 
which he has preserved. Twenty-eight chapters are devoted to 
this subject, some of which may be easily arranged together as 
containing similar matter. Nine are given to the question of trans- 
lation or adaptation from Greek into Latin. These are 2, 23, where 
Caecilius is compared, much to his disadvantage, with Menander; 
II, 4, a Criticism of a translation from Euripides by Ennius. 2, 27, 
where Castricius is represented as contrasting Sallust’s description 
of Sertorius with that of Philip by Demosthenes. 8, 8 and 17, 20, 
which touch upon Gellius’s own efforts at rendering Plato. 9, 9; 
13, 27 ; 17, 10, comparisons with the originals of Vergil’s renderings 
or adaptations of Theocritus, Homer, Parthenius, and Pindar. 19, 
II, a translation by a friend of Gellius of some erotic verses by 
Plato. It is natural to suppose that some of these criticisms are 
taken from a manual in which the whole question of translation 
was discussed. Such a work, in all probability, was the opoudrnres 
of Octavius Avitus, mentioned by Suetonius in his life of Vergil. 

1, 10 and 11, 7 contain protests against the affectation of anti- 
quarianism in writing. General remarks on style will be found in 
2, 5 (a short comparison between Plato and Lysias); 10, 3, where 
the styles of Gracchus and Cicero are contrasted; 16, 1 (the 
expression of the same thought by Cato and Musonius). 11, 13, 
and 14, which contain the praises of C. Gracchus and the historian 
L. Piso, seem to be intimately connected. Other chapters falling 
under this head are 15, 24 (the metrical criticism of Roman come- 
dians by Volcatius Sedigitus); 6, 14, where Varro’s distinction 
between the three styles (uber, gracilis, mediocris) is quoted ; 18, 
8 (Lucilius on spotoréXevta) ; and 12, 2 (Seneca upon Ennius and 
Cicero). 

Three chapters (3, 1; 4, 15; 10, 26) are devoted to criticism, 
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mainly defensive, of Sallust, whose abrupt and antiquarian style 
appears to have attracted a great deal of attention on the part of 
scholars and literary men. Three again (5, 8; 9, 10; 10, 16) con- 
tain pleadings in defence of Vergil against strictures of Hyginus 
and Cornutus, taken possibly from the work of Asconius contra 
obtrectatores Vergiliz. In 15, 6 attention is drawn to a mistake of 
Cicero’s. Finally, 3, 3 deals (after Varro) with the question of the 
genuine and spurious plays of Plautus. 

History and biography absorb thirty-six chapters. Among 
these we may fairly distinguish the following groups: (1) 1, 23; 9, 
11, 13,0n Roman cognomina (Praetextatus, Corvinus, and Tor- 
quatus). These notices are so similar in tone and composition as 
to suggest the inference that they come from the same source, 
which may have been perhaps the work of Cornelius Epicadus, 
Sulla’s freedman, on cognomina. It should be observed that the 
twenty-third chapter of the first book is verbally identical with a 
passage in the first book of Macrobius’s Sa/urnadia (1, 6, 18 foll.). 
It has been of course assumed that Macrobius borrowed from 
Gellius; but against this hypothesis it may be urged that Macro- 
bius goes on to supplement the story about Praetextatus by further 
information respecting other cognomina unknown to Gellius, and 
this in such a natural and easy way as to lead us to suppose that 
the whole passage is taken from some book which dealt in a com- 
prehensive way with the whole subject. We should probably have 
known more of this work and its contents had the last book of 
Nonius been preserved. (2) Six chapters (1, 24; 3, 3; 8, 15; 12, 
4; 13, 2; 17, 14) are devoted to interesting passages in the lives 
of Latin poets. In one of these cases the relation between Gellius 
and Macrobius is precisely the same as that which has just been 
considered. I allude to the notice of Publilius Syrus, which is 
fuller in Macrobius 2, 7 than in Gellius 17, 14. Is Varro the 
authority for these fragments of biography? he is expressly quoted 
in I, 24, and 3, 3. (3) Fragments of biographies of Greek poets 
are preserved 3, I1; 15, 20; 17, 4. The last of these comes 
ostensibly from the Chronicon of Apollodorus, but may well have 
been taken from Varro’s adaptations from that work ; for Varro is 
actually cited in 3, 11. (4) Another group of chapters (5, 3; 13, 
5; 14, 3; 20, 5) deals with lives of Greek philosophers; while (5) 
a large number contains notes of remarkable facts from Roman 
history (1, 13 end; 2, 11; 3, 7,83; 4, 14, 18; 7, 3,4; 10, 27, 28; 
15, 4, 11; 18, 22). Weare here brought back to the question of 
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the relation between Gellius and Valerius Maximus, and are led 
to the same conclusion as before. Gellius generally transcribes, 
not from Maximus, but from writers much older. Both authors 
give a catalogue of the exploits of L. Sicinius Dentatus (Maximus 
3, 2, 24; Gellius 2,11). The facts narrated are the same, but the 
style of Gellius is simpler and more antique, and Valerius Maximus 
expressly mentions Varro among his authorities. It is therefore 
possible that Gellius has preserved the account given by Varro. 
The story of Pyrrhus and the consuls Fabricius and Aemilius is 
given by Gellius (3, 8) directly from Claudius Quadrigarius ; 
Valerius Maximus’s version (6, 5, 1) is much shorter. So again 
the history of Scipio Africanus and his accusers is told more fully 
and accurately by Gellius (4, 18) than by Valerius (3,7, 1). A 
similar remark applies to the accounts of the death of Regulus 
(Maximus 9, 2, Ext.1; Gellius 7,4). For the rest, 10, 27 (historia 
de populo Romano deque populo Poenico, quod pari propemodum 
vigore fuerint aemuii) bears the name of Varro; 10, 28 (the classes 
of Servius Tullius), that of Tubero. 15, 4 (historia de Ventidio 
Basso) must be from Suetonius, whose name appears at the end 
of the chapter; and so perhaps 15, 11 (de exigendis urbe Roma 
philosophis), the authority of which is later than the accession of 
Domitian. . 

To arithmetic and geometry a few sections only are given: I, I 
(from Plutarch), de comprehendenda corporis proceritate gua futt 
FHlercules. 1, 20, containing Latin equivalents for Greek geomet- 
rical terms. 3, 10, septenarii numeri vis et facultas. 16,18, lepida 
guaedam et memoratu et cognitu de parte geometriae quae ont 
appellatur, etc. 18,14, guid sit numerus hemiolios, guid cpitritos ; 
et guod vocabula ista non facile nostri aust sunt convertere in 
linguam Latinam. 18, 15, guod M. Varro in herois verstbus 
observaverit rem nimis anxiae et curiosae observationis. Of these 
four, I, 20; 3, 10; 16, 18; 18, 15, bear the name of Varro, 18, 15 
quoting expressly from his work entitled Disciplinae. It is highly 
probable that 1, 20; 16, 18; 18, 14 come from the same treatise. 

The name of Gellius is perhaps most familiarly connected in the 
minds of modern students with the subject of Roman antiquities, 
social, political, and religious. To this upwards of thirty chapters, 
and those on the whole very important, are set apart. The follow- 
ing groups may be distinguished : (1) notes on religious antiquities. 
I, 12, perhaps from Antistius Labeo, virgo Vestae guid aetatis et 
ex quali familia et quo ritu quibusque caerimoniis et religionibus, 
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ac guo nomine a pontifice maximo capiatur, et quo statim ture esse 
incipiat simul atque capta est ; quodque, ut Labeo dicit, nec intes- 
tato cuiguam nec eius intestatae quisguam ture heres est. 10, 15, 
de flaminis Dialis deque flaminicae caerimonits; verbague ex 
edicto practoris apposita quibus dicit non coacturum se ad iuran- 
dum neque virgines Vestae neque Dialem ; this chapter bears the 
names of Varro and Masurius Sabinus. 2, 28, apparently from 
Varro, non esse compertum cut deo rem divinam fieri oporteat, cum 
terra movet. (2) Onsocial customs. 2, 15, guod antiguitus aetati 
senectae potissimum habiti sunt ampli honores, et cur postea ad 
maritos et ad patres idem isti honores delati sint ; the authority is 
uncertain, but not older than the /eges Juliae. 5,13, de officiorum 
gradu atgue ordine moribus populi Romani observato, This 
chapter quotes from Masurius Sabinus. 6, 4, cuzusmodz servos et 
quam ob causam Caelius Sabinus, turts civilis auctor, pilleatos 
venum dari solitos scripserit. 6,12, de tunicis chiridotis: quod 
carum usum P. Africanus Sulpicio Gallo obiecit, The authority 
for this chapter must be later than Vergil, who is quoted in it. 10, 
23, de mulicrum veterum victu et moribus ; perhaps from Varro. 
11, 6, in which Varro is quoted, guod mulieres Romae per Hercu- 
lem non turaverint neque virit per Castorem. (3) 4, 3, and 4, on 
points of the Roman marriage laws, from Servius Sulpicius de doti- 
bus. (4) Notes on the powers of certain high officers: the censors, 
4, 12, 20; 6, 22, the aediles and quaestors, 13, 12, and 13, mostly 
from Varro. 14, 7, de officio senatus habendi; 8, an praefectus 
Latinarum causa tus senatus convocandi consulendigue habeat, 
both fram Ateius Capito. (5) Questions of military antiquities. 
5, 6, de coronis militaribus, partly at least from Masurius Sabinus. 
10, 8, inter ignominias militares quibus milites exercebantur fuisse 
sanguinis dimissionem. 10, 9, guibus modis quogue habitu acies 
Romana instrui solita sit, 10, 25, telorum et taculorum gladio- 
rumgue, atgue inibi navium guogue vocabula, quae scripia in 
veterum libris reperiuntur. This last chapter should be compared 
with the thirteenth and nineteenth books of Nonius and parts of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth of Isidore’s Origines. The three 
accounts have the appearance of coming from a common authority, 
which was probably the Pratum of Suetonius. 16, 4, the ancient 
form of declaring war, and the military oath. This chapter has in 
§5 matter given also by Paulus, p. 112. (6) Extracts from the 
-augur Messala’s work de auspiciis, the pomerium, the minores 
and maiores magistratus ; aliud esse contionem habere, aliud cum 
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populo agere ; 13, 14; 15,16. We should also mention the fol- 
lowing chapters: 3, 2,on the Roman day, from Varro, supplemented 
by an early commentator on Vergil. This account is to be found 
in Macrobius Sat. 1, 3, continued and completed. 5, 19, quoting 
Masurius Sabinus, on adoption. 15, 27 (Laelius Felix from Labeo), 
on the comdtia. 

There are also four chapters on legal history: 2, 24, on the /eges 
sumpluariae, from the contectanea of Ateius Capito. 6, 15, and 
11, 18, on furtum, from Antistius Labeo and Masurius Sabinus 
respectively ; and 20, 1, professedly a dialogue between Caecilius 
and Favorinus on some passages in the twelve tables. 

But Latin lexicography is the subject which absorbs most of the 
chapters that can be assigned to any single branch of learning. If 
I am not mistaken, more than one hundred chapters, about a 
quarter of the whole work, are devoted to it. Among these we 
may without difficulty distinguish five groups, which should perhaps 
be respectively assigned to different authorities. The first of these 
groups, embracing by far the largest part of the whole, contains 
articles of pure lexicography, as follows. 1, 16, on the use of m//e 
in the singular, compare Festus, p. 153, mille singulariter dicebant. 
Macrobius has the same note (1, 5, 4 foll.) 

I, 25, zudutiae. 

2, 4, divinatio. (Partly from Gavius Bassus de origine vocabu- 
lorum.) 

2, 10, favisae. Compare Paulus, p. 88. 

2, 16, postumus. Partly from Caesellius Vindex. 

2, 19, rescire. 

2, 21, septem triones. Compare Festus, p. 339. 

3, 9, eguus Seianus, aurum Tolosanum. From Gavius Bassus 
and Julius Modestus. 

3, 16, §§18, 19, adfectius. 

3, 18, pedarit senatores. Gavius Bassus is mentioned, but the 
bulk of the note may be from Verrius Flaccus, compare Festus, p. 
210. 

4, 1, penus. The latest authority quoted is Masurius Sabinus, 
but the word was treated by Verrius; see Festus, p. 250. 

4, 6, praecidaneus and succidaneus. Compare Festus, pp: 218, 
302. 

4, 9, veligiosus. Compare Festus, pp. 278, 289. 

4, 12, tmpolitiae. Compare Paulus, p. 108. 

5, 12, Vetovis. Compare Festus, p. 379, and for the note on 
Lucetius, Paulus, p. 114. 
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5,17, dies atri. This note is avowedly from Verrius Flaccus, 
and so also the following one (5, 18) on Aéstoria and annales. 

5, 21, pluria, compluria, compluriens. Compare ‘Paulus, p. 59 ; 
the note, however, professes to come from Sinnius Capito. 

6, 4, sub corona venire. Compare Festus, p. 306, who quotes 
the same passage from Cato, so that the article, though taken 
directly from Caelius Sabinus, may ultimately come from Verrius 
Flaccus. 

6, 13, classicus, infra classem. For the latter compare Paulus, 
p. 113, and for c/assicus, Paulus, p. 56, on classicé testes. 

6, 17, obnoxius. 

7, 5, purus putus. From Verrius; see Festus, p. 217. 

7, 16, deprecor. 

8, 10, halophanta. Compare Paulus, p. 101. 

8, 12, plerique omnes. 

8, 13, cupsones. 

8, 14, words from Naevius and Cn. Gellius. 

9, 1, §8, defendo. 

10, 3, §18, Bruttiant. Probably from Verrius ; compare Paulus, 

» $I. 

10, 11, maturus, praecox (= Macrobius 6, 8, 7 foll.) 

10, 13, cum partim. 

10, 14, contumelia mihi factum itur. 

10, 20, lex, rogatio, etc. For privilegium compare Paulus, p. 226. 

10, 29, atgue, deque. 

11, 1, talia, multa. For /talia compare Paulus, p. 106. 

II, 2, elegans. 

11, 3, fro. Compare Paulus, p. 228. 

11, 7, apluda, flocces, bovinator. For apluda and bovinator 
compare Paulus, pp. 10, 30. 

II, 11, mentiri and mendacium dicere. From Nigidius Figulus. 

11, 17, vetare flumina. Compare Festus, p. 273. 

12, 10, aeditumus. Compare Paulus, p. 13. 

12, 13, zntra Kalendas. 

12, 14, saltem. 

13, 1, fatum and natura. 

13, 11, §7, dellaria. Compare perhaps Paulus, p. 35. 

13, 17, humanitas. 

13, 18, zvter os atque offam. 

13, 22, §§7, 8, gallicae, crepidarius. 

13, 23, Verio, Neriene. 
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13, 25 (beginning), manubiae. 

13, 29, multi mortales. 

13, 30, facies. 

13, 31, caninum prandium. 

15, 30, Petorritum. Compare Paulus, p. 207. 

16, 5, vestibulum. The remarks on vescus closely resemble the 
note on this word in Paulus, p. 368. 

16, 6, dédens. This note is either from Hyginus, as it professes 
to be, or from Verrius Flaccus ; compare Paulus, p. 35. 

16, 9, susgue deqgue. The note on this phrase in Festus, p. 290, 
has nothing in common with this chapter. 

16, 10, proletarii, adsidut. Compare Paulus, pp. 9, 226. 

16, 13, municipium and colonia. 

16, 14, festinare and properare. From Verrius Flaccus. 

16, 16, Agrippa. 

16, 17, Vaticanus collis. This and the preceding note are from 
Varro’s Rerum Divinarum. 

17, 6, servus recepticius. Suggested bya passage in the de 
obscuris Catonis of Verrius Flaccus. 

17, 13, various meanings of guzn. 

18, 2, §12 foll., verare. 

18, 7, contio. Avowedly from Verrius Flaccus. 

18, 9, zseco. Ultimately, perhaps, from Verrius; compare 
Paulus, p. III, S. Vv. zsece. 

19, 10, praeter propter. 

19, 13, manus. Compare Festus, p. 176. 

20, 2, siticines. Professedly from Ateius Capito and Caesellius 
Vindex. . 

20, 3, Stcinnista. 

20, 5, §13, cognobilis. 

20, 10, ex ture manu consertum. 

20, 11, scu/na. From Lavinius de verbis sordidis. 

A considerable number of these notes, it will have been observed, 
coincides to a greater or less extent with articles in Festus or 
Paulus, and may therefore with some probability be referred to 
Verrius Flaccus. 

The second group of lexicographical notices contains remarks 
on the usages of particular authors. 

12, 15, adverbs used by Sisenna. 

17, 2, words found in the axnales of Claudius Quadrigarius. 

19, 7, words used by Laevius. 
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17, 1, Cicero’s use of paenttere. 

10, 26, peculiar usages of Sallust. 

15, 25; 20, 9, words invented by Matius. 

16, 7, bold expressions of Laberius. 

18, 11, expressions of Furius Antias, objected to by Caesellius 
Vindex. 

2,6; 7,6; 8, 5, peculiarities in the diction of Vergil ; defended 
against the attacks of Hyginus or Cornutus. 

The Vergilian notes, as they are all defensive, may perhaps come 
from Asconius contra obtrectatores Vergilit. Some of the others 
may possibly be referred to Caesellius Vindex, who is mentioned 
in 18, II. 

The third group consists of remarks on words which had changed 
their meaning since the classical period. 

I, 22, superesse. 

2, 20, vivaria. 

6, 11, Zevitas and nequitia. 

8, 14, words used in unusual senses by Naevius and Cn. Gellius. 

10, 21, novissimus and novissime. 

13, 6, darbarismus. 

15, 5, profligare. 

The similarity of these articles tempts one to refer them to a 
separate work. 

Fourthly, there are a few articles treating of differences of meaning 
between words apparently synonymous. These are 

3, 12, dtbax and dibosus. From the commentarii grammatict of 
Nigidius Figulus. 

3, 14, dimidium and dimidiatum. 

4, 2, morbus and vitium. The latest authority quoted is Caelius 
Sabinus. 

13, 3, necessitudo and necessitas. 

18, 4, vanus and stolidus. Ultimately, perhaps, from Nigidius. 

18, 6, matrona and mater familias. Aelius Melissus corrected 
by a reference, in all probability, to Verrius Flaccus; compare 
Paulus, p. 125, Ss. v. matrona and mater familias. 

Fifthly, three chapters deal with words of double meaning: 8, 14; 
9,12, formidolosus, infestus, nescius, etc., and adjectives used in both 
an active and a passive sense. Part of this note is from Nigidius. 
12, 9, periculum, venenum, contagium, honor, all of which, it is 
observed, are used both in a good and a bad sense. 

Etymology is represented by ten chapters: 1, 18, a discussion, 
started by a passage in Varro, on the derivation of fur; 3, 19, on 
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parcus, from Gavius Bassus de origine verborum et vocabulorum ; 
5, 7, from the same work, on fersona,; 7, 12, in which it is shown 
that sace//um is not a compound word; 10, 5, in which the same 
is shown (as against Nigidius) of avarus, 12, 3, on /ictor, from 
Valgius and Tullius Tiro; 13, 9, on Ayades, from Tiro and a later 
scholar; 13, 4, on sovor and /rater, the first from Antistius Labeo, 
probably quoting Nigidius ; 15, 3, on au/ugio, suggested by a pas- 
sage in Cicero; 16, 12, suggested by Cloatius Verus, on some 
words supposed to be taken from the Greek. 

Discussions on difficult points of Latin Grammar take up upwards 
of thirty chapters. 2,3; 10,4; 19, 14 treat of the pronunciation 
of particular letters, 4, v, and some others. 10, 4 and 19, 14 are 
from the commentarii of Nigidius. Five deal with points of prosody ; 
2,17 (the quantity of 2 and coz in composition) ; 4, 7, from Probus, 
on the quantity of the oblique cases of Hannibal and Hasdrubal ; 
4, 17 (06 and con before compounds of zacio); 7, 15 (the second 
syllable of guzesco) ; 9, 6 (the first syllable of actito). Three touch 
on questions of accentuation: 6, 7; 13, 26; 17, 3, §5; two on 
unexpected uses of the singular and plural, 2, 13; 19, 8. Seven 
are on case-forms: 4, 16 on the genitive in -wzs and dative in -z of 
the fourth declension; 9, 14, on the genitive singular of the fifth 
declension. In the latter chapter Caesellius Vindex is mentioned ; 
the former may be from Pliny, who is quoted as the authority for 
the similar though much shorter statement of Charisius, p. 143 K. 
8, 1 and 10, 24, on noctu hesterna and die crastini, form part of 
the same statement, as may easily be seen by a comparison of 
Macrobius 1, 4, 16 foll., who has the same instances differently 
arranged. Compare also Charisius, p. 207, and Nonius, p. 98. 
10, 1 discusses the question whether ¢ertium or fertio is the right 
form of the adverb, and bears the names of Varro and Tullius Tiro; 
20, 6 asks whether cuvam vestri or vestrum is right. There are 
two chapters on points of gender, 6, 2, on the gender of cor, from 
Terentius Scaurus, and 15, 9,on that of fyons. With the last note 
we may compare Festus, p. 286, where recto fronte is likewise 
quoted from Cato. Four are on verb-inflection: 6, 9, on the forms 
memoradi, spependi, and cecurrz, which bears the name of Probus, 
from whom it very probably comes; 15, 13 and 18, 12, on verbs 
used both in the active and passive form; probably either from 
Probus or Pliny ;# 15, 15, on the perfect participle passive of pando. 


1 Priscian (1, p. 393 K) expressly mentions these scholars as having dealt 
with this subject. Fora full discussion of the point I may refer to Conington’s 
Virgil, Vol. 1 (4th edition), p. Ixxi foll. 
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Asyntactical question (exigor portorium) is touched upon in 
15, 14. 

A curious and interesting, though not a very large, section of the 
Noctes Atticae is that which deals with points of textual criticism. 
Two notices under this head are expressly said to be taken from 
Probus: 1, 15, §18, on Joguentia and eloguentia, and 13, 21, on 
urbes and urézs in Vergil. Others are so similar to these in manner 
and treatment that it is natural to refer them to the same scholar. 
Anappeal is constantly made to good manuscripts against bad ; for 
instance, in 1, 7 to the Tironian recension of Cicero; in 1, 16, §15, 
and 9, 14, to good copies of Cicero; in 1, 21 and 9, 14, to an auto- 
graph copy of Vergil, or copies known to have been in his house ; 
in 2,14 and 10, 13 to good manuscripts of Cato; similarly to good 
copies in 5, 4 of Fabius Pictor, in 6, 20 of Catullus, in 9, 14; 20, 6 
of Sallust, in 18, 5 of Ennius. Probus, as we know from his short 
memoir by Suetonius, gave an immense amount of attention to the 
collection of good manuscripts of classical authors. The notes just 
mentioned are very much what he might be supposed to have 
written, and are, moreover, marked, on the whole, by the same 
trenchant and positive style. 

The remaining sections of the Woctes Atticae hardly admit of 
any logical arrangement. One set of chapters’ may perhaps be 
noted as chronicling mzradilia or remarkable natural phenomena ; 
another’ consists of notes on remarkable events. A third group 
may, for want of a better expression, be said to contain res memoria 
dignas.* A fourth consists of anecdotes.‘ Sometimes the true 
authority is certainly given ; in one case it is Sotion’s xépas ’Apad6eias, 
in another the /éber rerum memoria dignarum of Verrius Flaccus ; 
and these or similar works, such as the raprodam) icropia of Favorinus, 
may have been the sources of the whole. 

The foregoing rough analysis is offered as an aid towards ascer- 
taining the principles which underlie the apparent chaos of the 
Noctes Atticae, and the probable character and periods of the 
authorities from whom Gellius mostly derived his knowledge. 


13,6; 8,4; 9,43 10,2; 10,12; 16,15. 
23,153 4,53 7,173 15,10; 15, 16 (3, 15 and 15, 16 seem to come from some 
beok on remarkable deaths; see Pliny 7, 180, where Verrius Flaccus is men- 
ticned as having chronicled a good many). 

31,1I; 4,13; 5,9; 5,14; 6, 6; 6,8; 9,7; 10,17; 12,7; 13,7; 15,7; 16, 
3; 16,11; 16,19; 17,15; 17, 16; 17,17; 20, 7; 20, 8. 

*1, 5; 1,83 3, 45 3, 53 3, 13; 3,17; 5,23 5,5; 6,1; 6,5; 8,9; 8,11; 9, 
3; 10,6; 10,18; 11, 8; 11, 9-10; 12,6; 13,4; 15, 2; 15,17; 15, 31. 
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The element of purely miscellaneous information, of information 
which defies rational arrangement, has turned out to be compara- 
tively small, and to include not much more than an eighth part of 
the whole work. A large part of the octes Atticae is given to 
philosophy, including under that term logic, ethics, speculative and 
practical, and natural science; a fraction to rhetoric, something to 
literary criticism, a respectable guotfa to history and Roman anti- 
quities, more than a quarter of the whole to lexicography and 
etymology, and something considerable to grammar and textual 
criticism. Thus the bulk of the work is taken up with the subjects 
which formed the main elements of a liberal education in the second 
century: philosophy, rhetoric, history, literature, and philology. 
Whether any of Gellius’s authorities are older than Varro is very 
doubtful. We cannot fail to be struck with the fact that large as 
is the amount of discussion and information bearing upon philoso- 
phical questions, that devoted to lexicography, grammar, and 
criticism of text and style, by far outweighs it both in quantity and 
in value. The phenomenon is typical of the state of Italian taste 
and feeling. More than ever before, the attention of the Roman 
litterati is turned to questions of mere form. The genius of classi- 
cal Italy is dead, and, if Renan may be believed, the distinctive 
character of the ancient world is passing away. Philosophy is 
fashionable at court and in the higher ranks of society, but its crea- 
tive impulse has long been spent, and it has become mainly, if not 
entirely, a means of enforcing ethical principles in the relations of 
public and private life. A knowledge of Greek and Roman history 
is indeed expected, but it is to be employed partly as an instrument 
for the moral training of the young, partly as an accomplishment 
for the superficial uses of riper years. Of writing history in the 
great manner there seems to be no idea. Turning to rhetoric and 
literary criticism, we find that its masters have become pedants, 
with little further claim to distinction than that conferred by the 
hold which they have gained over their wealthy or aristocratic 
pupils, to whom they repeat the dicta of earlier masters. The 
Hellenic and Italian elements of literature are inextricably blended, 
not as in the classical period, when the study of Greek seemed 
only to intensify the natural characteristics of Italian genius, but in 
a colorless, insipid, featureless unity. Favorinus, Herodes Atticus, 
Marcus Aurelius prefer Greek to Latin as a channel of expression. 
The effort to form a new Latin style, which, beginning in the first 
century A. D., culminated in the prose of Seneca and Tacitus, has 
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exhausted itself, and only the antiquarian impulse retains any life. 
There is as little notion of forming a genuine literary style, as there 
is in the nineteenth century of inventing a new form of architecture. 
The question is not how to say a thing in the best way, but what 
Cato or Gracchus or Cicero said. To read Fronto or Gellius, one 
would suppose that no one had written since Horace. The age 
has no vigor of its own, but builds the sepulchres of the prophets, 
and waits for inspiration to rise from their dust. Grammar is 
merely a study of ancient forms, and even advocates in the courts 
are represented as anxious to air their antiquarian knowledge by 
puzzling the presiding praetor with obsolete expressions met with 
in the pages of forgotten authors. Such is the impression of the 
age in which he lived, presented by a man of cool head, sober 
judgment, and moral heart, but devoid of imaginative power. Had 
Gellius been a man of genius, he would, it may easily be supposed, 
have painted a more vivid and interesting, but not so sober and 


realistic a picture. 
HENRY NETTLESHIP. 





II—ON THE FINAL SENTENCE IN GREEK.’ 


Professor Schanz is moving steadily forward on the lines which 
are to converge, seven or eight years hence, in his Historical 
Syntax of the Greek Language from Homer to Aristotle. He has 
divided the preliminary work among the members of his Gramma- 
tical Society ; and while the Beitrage will contain, from time to 
time, treatises on post-Aristotelian Greek, the main object is to 
work up the material for the period designated. We have 
already had a valuable and interesting paper by Keck, on the 
dual in the Greek orators, and a treatise on mpiv by Sturm, which 
was duly reviewed in this Journal (IV 89). The other subjects 
announced as already in hand are the development of the con- 
secutive sentence, history of od y#, origin and development of the 
substantive sentence, the temporal sentences with és,” the figura 


1 Beitrige zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache. Herausg. v. M. 
Schanz. Heft 4, Band II. Heft I. Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichts- 
sitze, von Dr. Philipp Weber. Erste Abtheilung: Von Homer bis zur Attischen 
Prosa, Wiirzburg, A. Stuber’s Verlag, 1884. 

® The usual treatment of éw¢ leaves so much untouched that it has seemed 
worth while to present here a brief synopsis of the usage, which, it is hoped, 
may suggest something to Professor Schanz’s workers, though the presentation 
is not strictly historical : 

.éw¢, Ep. eiwe or elog (eiwe rejected by Curtius, Leo Meyer, and others; eio¢ 
suggested by Herm. and Buttm., defended by Leo Meyer; joc required by 
A. Nauck and by Curtius, who derives éw¢ from 7Fo¢ by transfer of quantity, 
while Delbriick derives both yo¢ and éwe from éFo¢; éw¢ is an iambus only in 
Od, 2, 78, elsewhere it must be treated as a monosyllable, ¢. g. Il. 17, 727; Od. 
2, 148, or as a trochee (cio¢ or yoc), Il. 1, 193; 10,507. In the Asiatic Aeolic 
and Doric the form is a¢ (Ahrens, Dial. Aeol., p. 102; Dial. Dor., p. 200). 

A. Relative particle of time corresponding to téwe, Il. 20, 42; Od. 4,90; Ar. 
Pax 32; Tédpa, Il. 15,390; Od. 12, 327; other correlatives: év rovrw, Xen. Cyr. 
6,1,1; “éxpe Tovrov, Dem. 18, 48; Lys. 12, 37. It contains the notion of tem- 
poral limit expressed as to duration by “so long as, while” (Lat. guamdiz), 
as to termination by “until, till”; comp. the uses of dum, donec, guoad (Gell. 
N, A, 6, 21). “‘ While’ now means only ‘ during the time when,’ but in Eliza- 
bethan [and dialectic] English, both while and whiles meant also ‘up to the 
time when’” (Abbott). 

I. “‘so long as” (Lat. guamdiu), action co-extensive. «@. imperf. indic. 
(1) actual occurrence in the past: of 0’ eiwe uév oitov éExov Kai oivov épvbpdv 
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etymologica in Attic prose, the absolute participles ¢éév, etc., 
use of the prepositions in the ten orators, the impersonal verbs, the 
development of the future idea, history of the substantivized in- 


régpa Bodv aréxovto, Od. 12, 327; cf. 17, 358 (in this sense often answered 
in apodosi by a demonstr, adv., by téwe, teiwc, Od. 4,90; by Tégpa, Od. 12, 327; 
Il, 18, 15; 20, 41; Tédpa dé, Il. 10, 507; 11, 412, etc.; by dé alone, II. 1, 193; 
Od. 4, 120); Hdt. 2, 57; Aesch. Pers. 710; Soph. El. 951; Lys. 17, 3; 19, 46; 
Attics generally. vévuyoc ac Oivduaoc dpye, Pind. O. 10, 51. (2) by attraction. 
So in a clause dependent on an unfulfilled condition: ip yev av avroig—raa yew 
pndiv Ewe THE Oardoone jpxov [Xen.], R. A. 2,14. 4. pres. subj. w. av (of the 
future): éwe dv Cire, “ so long as” you live, Plat. Conv. 192 E; Aesch. Ag. 1435; 
Ar. Thesmoph. 582; Lycurg. c. Leocr. 146; Attics generally. ¢. pres. opt. as 
required by general rules of dependence; so after infin. and av (= opt. and dy), 
Plat. Theaet. 155 A. II. “ while,” Lat. dum = év © (actions not co-extensive). 
I. temporal w. imperf. indic.: eiwe 6 tad? Opuawe Kata dpéva Tégpa 8 ’AOjvy 
iorapévy xpocton Acoufdea diov, 1], 10,507, 8; cf. 11, 411,12; 15,539; Xen. Cyr. 
6, 3,1; éw¢ dv, w. subj., Ib. 6, 3, 2%. 2. éw¢ sometimes passes over into a 
causal or semi-causal sense (comp. dre and d7ére), “ while, now that, since.” 
So especially w. pres. indic.: "Er: is often added and forms of the copulative 
verb are not unfrequently omitted: ov« aAéyw, eiwe wor Exéppwv Inveddrera Caer, 
Od. 17, 390; Eur. Or. 238; éwe 0” ét’ Eudpwv eiui, Aesch. Cho. 1026; Ar. Eq. 
111; Xen. Cyr. 3, 3, 46; Dem. 9, 70; éwe érz éAric, Thuc. 8, 40. III. “ until, 
till,” Lat. donec. 1. as a temporal conjunction. a. with indic. chiefly aor. (1) 
of an actual occurrence in the past: Oive did tpoudyov eiwe gidov diece Oupdv, 
Il. 11, 342; cf. Od. 5, 123 and Attics; Aesch. Pers. 428. 464; Andoc. I, 134; 
Lys. 1,15; Xen. Cyr. 6, 3,15; 7,1, 34; Id. Hell. 1,1, 29; 6, 4, 36; Dem. 18, 
48, etc. (2) by assimilation after indic. w. dv, in an unreal condition (action 
not accomplished): #déwe Gv KaddccAci dueAeydunv éwe arédoxa, I should gladly 
have gone on conversing, “till” I had . . . Plat. Gorg. 506 B; cf. Crat. 396C ; 
Ar. Pax 71. So afterinfin, and dv (= indic. and av) [Dem.] 49, 35; after éxp7, 
Lys. 22,12. For éw¢ dv w. indic. see Lys. 15,6 (av om. by Dobree). (3) the 
imperf. is rare. In éw¢ amp, Xen. Cyr. 3, 3, 4, atv may be aoristic; in tadr’ 
éroiee Ewe duedidov, Xen. Cyr. 1, 3, 8, “so long as” and “until” meet. 4, éw¢ av 
(ciwe xe) w. subj. (chiefly aor.) of the future: wayhoopat . . eiwe Ke Tédo¢ ToAEUOLO 
keyeiw, Il, 3, 290, 1; cf. 24, 183; Attics generally, éw¢ av défy, Lys. 12, 37; 
[Xen.] R. A. 2,5; Isoc. 4,165. So after historical tenses by repraesentatio, 
Xen. Hell. 5, 3, 25; Id. Cyr. 5,1, 3. (1) omission of ke, elog ixyrac, Il. 13, 141, 
2. (2) omission of dv chiefly in tragic poetry, with or without final coloring: 
éwe “anc, Soph. Aj. 555; Trach. 148; Phil. 764; O.C. 77. The pres. subj. is 
not common : ov« dvauévopev éwe Gv 7 etépa YOpa KakOrat (= éwe dv idwpev KaKov- 
pévyv), Xen. Cyr. 3, 3, 18. For aipwor, Thuc. 1, 90, Classen reads dpwor, but 
see Shilleto. ¢. éw¢ w. opt. (chiefly aor.). (1) after an historical tense cor- 
responding to éwe dv after-a principal tense. Attics: égacav ovvexrievoeiobat 
éwe Ta mMpdypyata Karaocrain, Lys. 13, 25; cf. Ar. Ran. 766; Xen. Hell. 3, 2, 20, 
etc. In the Od. éwe w. opt. has more or less finality, “against the time when, 
in order that,” 4, 800; 5, 386; 6, 80; 19, 367. (2) by attraction (assimilation), 
Xen. Cyr. 1, 3,11; Plat. Resp. 6,501 C. The pres. opt. is not common: éw¢ 
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finitive, the final use of row with the inf.’ To the completion of 
this plan no one can look forward with more interest than the 
reviewer, and it is his purpose to report the progress made as fully 
and faithfully as possible. On many of these subjects formulae 
have been reached by long observation, which only lack the con- 
firmation of the statistical material to pass into laws, and yet the 
exhaustiveness of reigning methods demands the completeness 
which can only be attained by actual count. Negative observa- 
tions have their use. If Haupt had announced publicly his 
discovery that Isokrates does not use oiv, Mommsen’s valuable 


Gepyaivoito, Od. 9, 376 (final); éw¢ déor, Thuc. 3, 102, cf. 4. fin. a. opt. w. ke: 
éwe x’ ard wavra Jobein, Od. 2, 78 (ke w. opt. in Homer being often substantially 
a future). In Attic éw¢ dv w. opt., dv seems generally to be retained from the 
original subjunctive construction: tobrove 0” émimedeiofar tij¢ méAewe Ewe av oi 
vouot Teeiev, Andoc. 1, 81; ovK dv aroxpivato éwe Gv oxéyaco, Plat. Phaed. ror D, 
cf. Isocr. 17,15. ¢. with fut. indic. (rare): tepmuévete Ewe Tov bxAov diwodpeba (?), 
Xen, Cyr. 7, 5, 39; éw¢ éxdvecow (= fut.), Plut. Lycurg. 29. Fut. opt.: éw¢ 6? 
. « BonOjoovev, Xen. Hell. 4, 4, 9 (v. 1. BonOjoaev). f. with inf. (after the ana- 
logy of zpiv), only in later authors, Dion. Hal. Ant.9,15. 2. with single words 
like dypt, wéxpt, Lat. usgue. a. adverbs of time: éwe ote, Lat. usgue dum (later 
authors); éw¢ ov (= dre), Hdt. 2, 103; éwe more, guousque?, “how long,” N. T. 
(For éw¢ 6yé Thuc. 3, 108, read é¢ 6~é.) With an adverb of place, Ev. Luc. 23, 
5. 6. with gen.: éw¢ tov AaBeiv Polybius 5, 10, 3 and often as 1, 18. 34. 64. 60, 
etc., (not noticed by Krebs, Die Praepositionen bei Polybius, Wiirzburg, 1882), 
later writers. ¢. with a preposition: fw¢ mpd¢ xaddv égov aorépa, Anth, P. 5, 201; 
and of place: éw¢ ei¢ rov yapaxa, Polyb. 1, 11, 4. 

B. In Homer sometimes absolutely = Téwe, “for a while, meantime,” usually 
combined with yév, ciwe uév . . dpvvov aitap émeita . . Il, 12, 141; clog pév 
Gmeidet . . GAA’ bre . . Id. 13, 143; cf. 15, 2773.17, 727. 730; Od. 2, 148, etc. ; 
“all the while,” Od. 3,126. In Hat. 8, 74, Bekker and others write rTéwe. 

1The final rod with the inf. will hardly require a long treatise. The enor- 
mous range of it in non-classic, especially Biblical, Greek stands in striking 
contrast to the very limited use of it in Attic. Weiske (see Am. Journ. of Phil. 
IV 241) gives only the following examples from Plato, Xenophon, Thukydides 
and the Attic orators. 

Without ~#: Thuk. 1, 4; 8, 39, 4. Xen. Lac. resp. 8, 3; de re eq. 2, I. 
Plat. Resp. 518 D; Leg. 684 A, 657 B; Gorg. 457 E. Dem. 24, 36,133; 45, 
41; 47, 63. 

With #7: Thuk. 1, 23,5; 2, 22,15 2, 32,23; 2, 75,13 2, 75.53 2,93) 43 5: 
27,23; 5, 72,43 8,14,1. Lysias 8,17. Xen. Cyr. 1,3,93 1,6,40; Occ. 7, 19. 
(Cyr. 3,1, 27 does not count, as Weiske observes.) Plat. Pol. 305 B ; Leg.816 E. 
Dem. 18, 107; 21, 76; 38, 16, 24; 54, 18,19; 59, 57,106, 112,114. Lycurg. 
142. 

The underscored numbers represent the present tense. 
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work would have been hastened by several years. The observa- 
tion that Homer does not use the oratio obdligua opt. for the indi- 
cative except in questions was made long since, but Delbriick in 
his Coniunctiv u. Opt. (p. 255) does not bring out the fact distinctly, 
calls an interrogative a relative, adduces a bad reading in = 512, 
where éépyo is an unfortunate conjecture of Bekker’s, and omits the 
only example in Homer that would seem to coincide with later 
usage w 237: «imeiv ws @AOot Kai ixoer és marpida yaiav—a construction 
which might be set down as a sign of the later origin of this book. 
The importance of this phenomenon in the development of oratio 
obligua is evident. 

So in the matter of the final sentence, any one who has read 
Greek attentively ought to have noticed the rarity of és in Attic 
prose. Here again, as in the matter of oiv, Xenophon has dulled 
our perceptions. He uses és final with freedom. Thukydides has 
no s with the subj., but one és dy with subj. (6, 91, 4), but one opt. 
and that with pddcra (4, 4, 2) according to Wisen.’ In the stand- 
ard orators és pure is very rare, if it exists at all. In Antiphon 4, 
8,1; 6, 15, os may be classed with the Ionism dvaywocxdpevos (2, B, 
7). In Plato a similar result may be expected.’ The rarity of it in 
Attic comedy has been a matter of notoriety since Elmsley’s time. 


And yet so elementary a matter has not ‘ound its way into the 
ordinary manuals.’ It will be brought out doubtless with due 
emphasis in the second part of Dr. Wev r’s treatise, to the first 
part of which we must now address ourselves. 

Nihil est in hypotaxi quod non prius fuerit in parataxi is the 
motto of recent investigators. Parataxis, which used to be thrust 
into the background, has come forward and claimed its rights. Oc- 


1De vi et usu particulae o¢ apud Thucydidem. Hauniae, 1862. 

*After this review had been put in type I received from a former pupil, Mr. 
H. A. Short, of New York, a thesis on the development and use of ¢ final, a 
subject to which I directed his attention some months since. I forewarned 
him that the result would be chiefly negative in model Attic prose, and after a 
careful examination of the Attic orators he has added very little to my collec- 
tion. His examples under &¢ w. subj. are Antiphon 4, 8, 1 and 6, 15, Lys. 28, 
14, where Markland reads zrocjoovor, Dem. 18, 289 (quotation from an epigram). 
In Lys. 13, 20 &¢ belongs to tovobrore obey, From Plato he has only the pas- 
sage cited in Ast. Resp. I 349 C o¢ drdvtwv 248y m2eiorov: G¢ with opt. 
occurs Andok. 1, 99. In Plat. Tim. 92 A o¢ uaAAov €Axowro the comparative has 
its influence. Besides, the passage is highflown. Xenophon, as was said 
before, does not count. 

3 See Wecklein, Curae Epigraphicae, p. 42. 
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casionally, however, too much is demanded. No infinitive con- 
struction can be explained by parataxis, for the infinitive is by its 
very nature dependent. Some allowance must be made for crystal- 
lized formulae. So while we do not insist on supplying a special 
word when éres with the future is used imperatively, yet dws with 
the fut. does not stand in development on the same line with pr 
and the indicative, which is clearly paratactic. 

Weber, then, or Schanz, begins with parataxis, as might be 
expected, and takes up Homer first. 


C.I. Zhe final sentence in Homer. 


Purpose may be expressed in a simple sentence: dmoaveiv 
6m says the Sibyl in Petronius, ‘ich will sterben,’ says Weber. 
Or you can put the design in two sentences (parataxis), ‘ Tell me, 
I want to know.’ This, the natural order of thought, is also the 
natural order of the words. Soin HoMER the final sentence is 
usually put second. y 7: ddd’ dye viv iOds kie Néoropos immoddpoio* 
eidopev fv twa pirw évi ornbecot Kéxevdev. These sentences, how- 
ever, are comparatively rare survivals, and the final relation is not 
usually left to be indicated by the voice of the speaker. Now to 
make hypotaxis out of parataxis we must have a joint. That 
joint must be at the head of the clause that is to be made depen- 
dent. In this case the joint is pn, although we must be careful to 
note that the function of a joint is not innate, it is due to position 
chiefly. The mood supplies the inner union. This is the first 
stage. 

Weber next considers the category of the sentences of fear— 
those sentences in which the old parataxis has fixed itself and has 
held its own. Without parataxis the Greek constructions of verbs 
of fear cannot be properly explained, the Latin constructions cannot 
possibly be explained. The particle uj, the negative of the will, is 
naturally enough the negative of fear. The expression of a verb of 
fear is a later step, as it indicates a more advanced analysis ; so that 
the grammarians who speak of the omission of a verb of fear in cer- 
tain combinations are reversing the historical process. The growth 
is illustrated by = 8: pi) 87 poe reAéowor Oeoi Kaka xydea Ovuo, and 
@ 4,91: efehOdy res Sot, wy 87) cxeddv dor xedvres, aNd K 538: adX’ aivas 
Seidocxa kara gpéva, py tt mddwow. The sentences are really never 
welded. “Iva cannot be used because one does not fear to an end. 
“Oras is not a final particle and does not count. M1) od is resistance 
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to a negative like ze-non. Thatit occurs only in the Iliad does not 
seem to be a fact of any great significance. When a verb of fear 
is not expressed, the emotion must be gathered from the context. 
The translation ‘ whether’ for pj in dépav py is a mere convenience, 
as Weber says, though it is not to be denied that there is an inter- 
rogative element in the emotional situation. The half-interroga- 
tive, half-final character of sz in Latin, which shows itself chiefly after 
verbs involving effort and so risk and apprehension, is instructive. 
After historical tenses of verbs of fear the opt. is the rule in Homer 
and the prevalent tense is the aorist. Weber gives no explanation 
of this. The explanation lies in the negative (Am. Journ. of Phil. 
II 466). It has already been said that parataxis holds throughout 
in verbs of fear, but Weber cites the famous example ¢ 300: deido 
pi 0) mdvra bed vnpepréa eirev aS a Specimen of an insolubie unit. But 
the resistance to an accomplished fact can just as well be severed 
from the de‘ as the apprehension of the future in the former case. 
And just here it is important to emphasize the fact that the depen- 
dencies of verbs of fear are distinctly separated from the depen- 
dencies of ordinary final sentences by the elasticity of the tenses. 
After a verb of fear the present subjunctive may refer to future 
action or future ascertainment; the perfect subjunctive to future 
action or future ascertainment; whereas in the ordinary final sen- 
tence action and ascertainment must both fall in the future. See 
the examples in Liddell and Scott, 7 ed. s. v. yy, B 8. 

The next section treats of the positive final sentence with as. ‘Qs 
means ‘in this manner,’ ‘so,’ and can only refer to a definite action. 
Weber illustrates by B 362: xpi’ dvdpas xara ida, xara dprrpas, 
"Aydueuvov, | os pyrpn dpytpnpw dpiyn, pidra d€ Pidos, ‘So shall broth- 
erhood help brotherhood.’ With this statement that as is originally 
modal, that it has to do with manner originally rather than with 
an end, all scholars will agree. Dahl, in his excellent essay on 
ut (see the review in Am. Journ. Philol. III 229) has shown the same 
thing for the corresponding particle in Latin. In English we need 
‘so,’ ‘as’ and ‘ how,’ all three, for working out the Greek as. ‘Qs, 
as Weber admits, early becomes conjunctional, and this may be 
called the transition from ‘so’ to ‘how.’ That ds is not purely 
final’ is practically shown by the combination with xéy and é ; for 
iva, the purely final participle, never takes dy, as has long been 
known. Weber’s roundabout explanation of és xev, és dy will hardly 


1 Nigelsbach insists on the relative nature, Ann. zur. Il, 1, 32. See also 
Kiihnast, Die Repraesentation, s. 147. 
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commend itself to non-Teutonic grammarians. The formula 
bres évy = fv wos explains the situation in a word, and shows ata 
glance the balancing between purpose and reflexion. With drs 
dé you take the chances; with t#a you disregard the chances, 
The translation of des dé ‘that so,’ though somewhat stiff and old- 
fashioned, is fairly exact.’ This is one of the points omitted by 
the editors in the Liddell and Scott éras, and not to the advantage 
of the article. “Qs xev, as dy are to be explained in the same way. 
They are final only as the conditional is final, a finality claimed by 
Lange and accorded by Monro (Homeric Gr. p. 212.)? . 

In the Iliad, according to Weber, the instances with ds pure 
preponderate slightly (16: 15), in the Odyssey as a and és xe have 
a heavy preponderance over és (23:9). This spread of the ten- 
tative form coincides happily with the character of the crafty 
Odysseus. 

When we reach éras we are on different ground. We have now 
to do with a developed relative or interrogative. For déras final 
Weber has but one passage to produce from the Iliad, @ 547, the 
same one adduced in the L. and S. article. There are seven in the 
Odyssey according to Weber’s count. The transition from the 
modal to the final is thus established. 

The next final particle in Homer is gpa, a temporal particle, 
which, like all temporal particles of limit, such as és and mpiv, can 
be used with a final coloring. But the final use of é¢pa is so exten- 
sive that it has overshadowed its temporal use, and so Liddell and 
Scott make the final sense the leading sense. “O¢pa is ‘so long’ 
and then ‘till.’ It is easy to see from the Latin dum how the final 
sense comes in. The English ‘until’ with the subjunctive often 
has a distinctly final sense, and in fact the subjunctive holds its own 
at that point better than at any other in English. ‘Till’ = ‘in 
order that,’ and ‘ before’ = ‘in order that not,’ may help ‘lest’ to 
keep the perishing English subjunctive alive. “Odpa as a final par- 
ticle is familiar in Homer. Weber speaks of the ‘repugnance of 
Sppa to py.’ ~“* Until’ (‘ bis’),” says Weber, after Keil, “resists a 
negation of the action and can only be used of the cessation of the 
action.” It would have been more simple to say that the ‘until’ idea 


1St. Paul’s eizwe xatavthow eic tiv éEdvacraovw (Phil, 3,11) reappears in Bishop 
Ken’s Evening Hymn: ‘Teach me to die that so I may | Rise glorious at 
the awful day.’ 

2 So in the complementary final sentences, te:pao6az, followed by ai xe subj. E 
279, T 70 and by «i zwe opt. N 806, T 384, is followed by &¢ xe, ® 459. 
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is itself negative.’ In the passages where dpa py does occur, A 118, 
578, ¥ 303, it seems to be purely final without any temporal shade. 

Weber further notices, after Keil, the large use of rdéyora with 
éppa, which is easily to be explained from its temporal action. That 
gas with the opt. has a prevalent final use in the Odyssey is an old 
story. The final conjunction proper is iva. ‘Qs and dpa are only 
imperfect adumbrations of purpose ; «i, as sz in Latin, may hint at it, 
as we have seen above, but iva is the only clear and distinct final 
particle. Weber follows Curtius in considering it an instrumental 
‘wherewith,’ but acquiesces in the practical result that iva is ‘ where’ 
and ‘whither’ at the point where we begin to trace its develop- 
ment.2. Why this local particle should have been selected to 
express the pure final relation rather than as and é¢pa is not brought 
out very satisfactorily by Weber. The simplest explanation would 
seem to be that the end to be reached (‘ whither ’) is a more natu- 
ral expression of finality than either the manner (4s) or the limit 
(spa). At any rate iva retired more and more from the province 
‘where,’ and peeps out only here and there in Attic; and it 
is noteworthy that when it does emerge, as it does in later 
Greek, os final comes back. Of negatived éppa Weber counts 
three instances (x 56 he refuses to count). ‘Qs mw occurs seven 
times ; as dy pi three-; iva py sixteen times in the Iliad, ten in the 
Odyssey. There are consequently only 39 in all, whereas there 
are 108 final sentences in Homer with a simple yj—a striking proof 
of the predominance of the paratactic form in this period. 

With a wise forethought Dr. Weber has given statistics of the 
usage in Homer from various points of view. These statements 
will be found useful to investigators who have other lines of research 
to follow, but it will be unnecessary to reproduce the whole mass 
here. It will suffice to give the table of the complete final sen- 


tence in Homer: 
I. dppa 237 117 Il. 120 Od. 
2. iva 145 67 78 
ws 63 31 32 
omws 9 2 7 
Ews 5 re) 5 


459 217 Il. 242 Od. 


Gellert: Er wird sich nicht zur Ehe entschliessen bis er nicht eine hinlng- 
liche Versorgung hat. Das klingt franzésisch, say the Grimms, but so far as a 
foreigner can judge it is idiomatic German, and occurs also with ‘ bevor’ and 
‘ehe,’ e.g. Gehe nicht eher fort bis er kommt (oder auch) nicht kommt, Sanders, 
Hauptschwierigkeiten der deutschen Sprache, S. 83. 

* See Liddell and Scott, ed. 7, s. v. 
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As the Iliad contains 15,693 verses, the Odyssey 12,109, it 
would appear that the final sentence has extended its range in the 
Odyssey. The proportion in the Iliad is 1:70, in the Odyssey 
1:50. The younger poem shows an advance in hypotaxis while 
the general use of the particles is the same. Only éras becomes 
final in the Odyssey and éws undertakes to set up a final use. 

We now turn to the combination of the final particles with xép 
and dé. Weber calls these sentences final and considers the tran- 
sition as effected. The table given is as follows : 

Subj. Opt. Total, 
axe Oll. rOd. oll 1 Od. oll. 1 Od.’ 
dppa ke I 6 I ce) 2 6 
opp dy 2 35 2 4 


Oo I 
Os Ke II 9 re) 5 II 14 
I 3 + 9 


1g Il. 34 Od. 


as av 3 6 


This shows a decided advance in the use of the particles. The 
use with the opt. is almost wholly confined to the Odyssey. 
Against the statement of Weber that the Odyssey shows a ten- 
dency to develop iva xev in the complete final sentence, objections 
might be raised. The only passage where the combination occurs 
is sufficiently well known. In p» 156 we read: 
GX’ épéw pev eywr, iva eiddres ff Ke Odvaper 


ij} Kev Gdevapevot Odvaroy kai knpa piyotper” 


Here the construction has got a twist, thanks to «idéres, as if the 
speaker had started to say cidapev. Comp. © 533: efoouat ff Ké y’ 6 
Tudeidns kparepds Acoundns | map vnay mpds reixos dmaoerat, } Kev eye rov | 
xarAk@ Sndcas évapa Bpordevra hépwpa.* Baumlein accounts for the 
slip in substantially the same manner (Gr. Modi, s. 194),and K iihner 
follows him II 191, Anm. 6. Against this Weber has nothing to 
urge except the fact that the construction occurs in the Odyssey, 
and may be considered as a development, which had extended 
from the other final sentences to this. He is perfectly right in 


1 As u 156 has both subj. and opt. Weber counts it only once. 

*Where many read ¢/ywuev, which is supported by Schol. H: év dugorépoie 
mheovase: 6 xev h EAGueba Tov Oavatov 7) Ta Tpd¢g CwTypiay Tapackevacdéueba, 

8An interposed participle readily shifts a construction. See the note on 
Soph. O. C. 1024: ov uj more | xOpag duydvreg THod” éxebywvra: Oeoic¢, Am. Journ. 
of Philol. III 516. 
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saying that xéy and dy have no business in the purely final clause. 
The essence of pure purpose is disregard of limitations, but iva is 
the only purely final particle, and dqpa xe, dp’ dv, ds Ke, os dv have 
relative, temporal, conditional coloring. To show in detail the 
truth of this statement would require more space than can be 
spared. Suffice it to say that these @& and xév groups show very 
distinctly the transition to the final, which, according to Weber, 
they actually reach, which they certainly approach very closely. 
Noteworthy would seem to be the large use of the imperative 
or equivalents in the preceding clause, so that we have an expres- 
sion of the will followed by a study of the conditions consequent 
upon the putting forth of the action postulated.'. Weber now asks 
the question why xéy and @& are excluded from the pure final 
sentence, and this leads to a discussion of the character of xéy 
and é& which results in the acceptance of Lange’s view, a par- 
allelism of «is and dy, of ris and xév. The whole subject having 
been recently discussed in this Journal may be passed over (III 
446 foll.) The simple solution seems to be that the conditioning 
of a purpose destroys its absolute voluntative power. The will is 
‘sicklied o’er’ by reflexion. “Iva with the subj. is Lady Macbeth, 
és a is her husband. 

Weber next considers the séquence of tenses in Home's final 
sentences. As a rule principal tenses are followed by the subjunc- 
tive, historical by the optative. Exceptions in which the opt. follows 
principal tenses are rare, and most of them disappear upon close 
inspection. It would seem ridiculous even to adduce p 242 and 
$ 201 where ds @\du is an independent wish and not a final sen- 
tence; but even recent editors have punctuated badly. 88, H 339 
ein may readily be changed into #. A 344 payéowro is an un-Homeric 
form, as Homer does not use the opt. in -owro, only that in -o.aro 
(Curtius, Gr. Verb, I 94). The hiatus is a hateful one, payéowro 
*Axawoi, Hoffmann’s payeoiar’ *Ayatoi is bad, and we must read 
paxéovra, which some blundering scribe put into a supposed fut. 
Opt. paxéowro, For dado, p 249, Nauck reads agp. 

The cases where és xev and ds ay occur with the optative present 
no difficulty whatever. Indeed it is hardly necessary to resort, as 
Weber does, to the independent sentence. It is nothing more 
than the familiar potential construction, in which adaptation runs 
into finality, as in H 342: exrocGev 8¢ Babeiay dpitoper eyyibt radpor, | 


1B. g. A 32: Gar’ ids, uh we’ épédive, cadrepoc d¢ xe vénat, 
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% x’ immous Kat Nadv épuxdkot dudis godca. The opt. by attraction (so 
called) is found chiefly in the Odyssey, o 368, € 407, v 79 (after 
wishes). The subj. after a wish occurs ¢ 202 (1 99 is interpolated), 
In © 74, 8 735 the opt. is equivalent to the imperative. After the 
opt. with xév or dé the sequence is the subjunctive, and this is in point 
of fact the more common sequence throughout the language. The 
opt. with @& is felt as a modality of the future indicative, which 
itself is modal in its origin. 

The sequence so common in prose of subjunctive after historical 
tenses is not relatively common in Homer. Weber gives 32 ex- 
amples, divided thus: apa, 14; iva, 10; as, 1; ws dv, 2; dppa xe, 1; 
bpp dv, 2; pi, 2. If we include the py sentences, the proportion of 
regular sequence to irregular is as 12:1, according to the count. 
This is a very different showing from what we should find in Attic 
prose, though Attic authors differ very much in their use of reprae- 
sentatio. The sentences of fear are more regular in Homer than 
the final sentences proper, which Weber accounts for by the neces- 
sity of a closer modal union to make up for the lack of a special 
particle such as the final sentence enjoys. The conclusion which 
Weber draws from the regularity of sequence in Homer is the 
close correlation of the optative with the past tense. After the 
past tenses, it is true, the subjunctive may be used, but the opt. is 
practically excluded from the sequence of the principal tenses. In 
whatever direction we turn, then, we are confronted by this difficult 
question of the relation of subjunctive to optative.’ 

What is the subjunctive? It is the mood of the will. In this 
nearly all grammarians are agreed. Kriiger said long ago: Der 
Conjunctiv bezeichnet geheischte Wirklichkett (§54, 2). In 
standard prose the definition holds absolutely. All the categories 
of the pure subjunctive may be reduced to the imperative.’ It is 
true that in earlier times the subjunctive showed signs of passing 
into a colorless future, as w7// in English has passed into a colorless 


1See American Journal of Philology, III 437. 

2 This is true even in details. So in the final sentence, where the difference 
between present and aorist with the negative is neatly brought out in a saying 
attributed to Herodes Atticus by Philostratos, Vit. Soph. Lib. 1, c. 1: éAeye yap 
04, O¢ TpoojKos Tov OpSH¢ TAV’TH YpdueEvov Toic pév Deouévorg ExapKeiv iva 1?) 
déwv tac (cease to be in want), toic dé un) deouévorg iva uy den dGorv (come 
to want). Of course this is only one side of the difference, but it is an import- 
antone. The general formula is the same as that of the imperative (see my 
Justin Martyr, Apol. I, 1. £, 48), to which class the final sentences ultimately 
belong. 
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future except where the first person keeps up the hue; but when 
dy became associated with the subj. as a formula for a more exact 
future, the pure subjunctive was more and more restricted to its 
original function. These reactions of language, these conserva- 
tive checks, are well worth noticing.’ With this definition of the 
subjunctive Weber is in accord. ‘ The fundamental notion of the 
subjunctive is will.’ But he goes a step further. ‘ Will is a desire, 
with the prospect of attainment: hence there is inherent in it a ten- 
dency to reality.’ Here we are on dangerous ground. It is true 
that the subjunctive has chiefly to do with. practical matters, but so 
has the imperative, and yet Bad’ ¢s xépaxas is not a practical com- 
mand, and certainly may be uttered without reference to any 
prospect of realization.’ 

When the design is related as something past, the dependency 
sympathizes with the transfer. In Latin the tense shifts. In Greek 
no such shifting of the tense has been developed, but language 
fulfils its ends in many ways, not always in the most direct and 
simple. The conquest of an oratio obliqgua inf. from the verbal 
substantive inf——a process which Weber adduces—is a sample of 
what language does when it must.* So here the Greek language 
instead of making a new form shifts its mood. The mood of the 


will gives way to the mood of the wish, or, if you choose, the 
mood of demand to the mood of the dream. But Weber seems 
to be wrong in calling this the substitution of a weaker form 
for the stronger, a more vivid for a lesswivid. Such phrases do 


1See Amer. Journ. of Philol. III 447 note. 

®*It is very true that the anticipatory conditional has to do with practical 
matters chiefly ; but so has the parallel imperative ; and yet the imperative is not 
bound by probability or practicability; and when Menelaus says to Orestes (Eur. 
Or. 1593): GAA’ ob Te yaipwr, qv ye wa obyne mTEpoic, there is a sheer contradic- 
tion of the course of nature. So Eur. Phoen. 121, 6: qv pq ye debywv éxpbyye 
mpo¢ aidépa,’? Transactions of Amer. Philol. Asso. 1876, p. 5. 

3* The oratio obligua construction, in which the infinitive no longer represents 
the stage of the action, the kind of time, but the relation of the action to the 
present, the sphere of time, seems to have arisen gradually from the other class 
—the verbs of creation—the verbs of will and endeavor, The connecting 
link remains, and consists of the verbs of swearing and witnessing, hoping and 
promising, verbs in which the will-is the deed. Two indications of this sur- 
vive in the normal language. The negative of the infinitive after these verbs 
is with reasonable regularity “4, and the tenses follow largely the older scheme 
—so that the aorist is used for the future—especially with verbs of promising 
in which ambiguity is impossible.’ Trans, Amer. Philol. Asso. 1878, p. 5. 

Amer. Journ. of Philol. III 437. 
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not help us forward. It is well known that Lucian often uses és 
with the opt. after principal sentences. (See Heller, Symbolae 
Ioachimicae, Berl. 1880, 282-329.) The conclusion reached by 
some Lucianic scholar (whether Heller or another, I cannot recall) 
is that és with the opt. representing, as it does, the actual con- 
ception of the wish, is more ‘vivid’ than the normal subjunc- 
tive. A word that can be turned round so completely is hardly fit 
for grammatical use. The more cautious way of stating the 
phenomenon would be that in the transfer to the past the will may 
lose its practical basis and so be assimilated to the wish. Lange, 
as is well known,’ calls the opt. the mood of the imagination, and 
sees in the use of the opt. after the past tenses not a makeshift, as 
Weber does, after Delbriick, but a wuxex) diddeors. Against this 
Weber urges the fact that the optative is not used after the prin- 
cipal tenses. If the difference is that of a Wuyixy duddeors, why 
should not the principal tenses have a right to the shift also? But 
the question to be asked is rather this: Is the yuyexi diddeors, which 
would take the optative after principal tenses, natural? Would it 
be likely to occur? If the notion is that of wish rather than of 
will or purpose, should we not expect to find an independent 
expression of wish rather than a formulated final sentence? Nor 
can we altogether overlook the historical endings of the optative. 
Almost every one now recognizes the fact that -~ of the opt. is a 
false formation, and the secondary endings must be taken into 
account in getting at the original meaning of the optative. That 
the Greek did not develop secondary tenses for the subjunctive nor 
principal tenses for the optative is of prime significance, though it 
by no means commits us to Kiihner’s view of the relation of 
the moods. Optative for subjunctive then is not a mere makeshift; 
and Weber, while following Delbriick, uses language which is 
a curious specimen of grammatical hedging. ‘ Fiir uns ist Optativ 
ein zwar nicht ohne Berechtigung, aber doch immerhin willkiir- 
liches gewahltes Ersatzmittel fir den Coniunctiv der historischen 
Zeiten.’ Grant the justification and everything is granted, Lan- 
guage does not need anything more. Language is satisfied with 
a hint. 

The subjunctive as the mood of the will is entitled to follow the 
historical tenses. In standard prose the use of opt. or subj. depends 
to a considerable extent on the individuality of the author. The 


1 Ei mit dem opt. p. 394 (88). See Amer. Journ. of Philol. III 437. 
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author that puts himself with more directness into relation with the 
time of which he is writing will incline to the subjunctive (veprae- 
sentatio). The more mechanical writer will be more apt to follow 
the established sequence. Other exceptions are due to the inter- 
ference of the actual present of the writer. Here and there we 
have an aorist that does service regularly as the shorthand of the 
perfect, the perfect being either non-existent or appropriated to 
present use. This last proposition is denied by Weber after 
Novotny, but we must recognize the fact syntactically that the 
aorist has often to serve as a substitute for the perfect. There 
were not perfects enough in Greek, and hence in later times per- 
fects were manufactured to meet the demand for a wooden uni- 
formity.’ 

The explanation for Homer is fundamentally the same, although 
we may use other terms. In Homer, says Weber, we have the 
survival of the original parataxis. This is just what vepraesentatio 
is for the later period. In either case we are transported to the 
original conception. 

The future indicative came into the final sentence through the 
relative. It came in through the temporal, says Weber, in the 
case of gpa. It would be better to say through the relative element 
of épa, for the fut. rebels against the combination with the tempo- 
ral particle except so far as the temporal particle is relative. For 
final &ppa with fut., Weber cites p 6 and 8162. The development 
of final érws has been traced in the article in L.and S. My with the 
fut. occurs twice in the formula yy mas roe Kpovidns xexoddoerat (v 300, 
@ 543), which Weber considers an isolated effort to bring the future 
into dependence on yp. 

In negative sentences with yy the aor. subj. after principal tenses, 
the aorist opt. after secondary tenses, preponderate greatly, as 
compared with the present subj. and the present opt. This was 
only what was to be expected. The natural tense of the negative 
is the aorist. But we find that the aor. subj. preponderates in 


1 When the perfect is used as a_present, the aorist is used as a perfect. So 
éxtnoduyv, ‘I have gained possession of,’ xéxrmuaz, ‘I possess,’ as in the classic 
example Herodot. 7, 29: xéxtyoo avrig ramep abric éxtqoao, In Isokr. 5, 19-21 
we find a string of perfects, and at the end of them a solitary xaréoryoev, 
Why? Kaéiornu: has no transitive perfect. So in Lysias 12, 3, xaréory is 
followed by sj Tot#owuat, To call this explanation a ‘ Nothbehelf,’ as Weber 
does, isabsurd. It is merely a recognition of a breakdown in the apparatus of 
language. ‘The ‘ Nothbehelf’ is not in the grammarian, it is in the Greek. 
For Homer, see the examples in La Roche, N 624. 

?See American Journal cf Philology, III 466. 
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positive final sentences. As it is true that in the final sen- 
tence we more commonly look forward to the attainment of a 
result than to the continuance of a condition to be reached, this 
phenomenon is not inexplicable. More puzzling is the fact that in 
the opt., after past tenses with final particles, the pres. and the aor. 
nearly balance. Weber suggests that the transfer to the past has 
dulled the sense for the difference between present and aorist; but 
in that case we should rather expect the aor., which is the more 
common tense in the untransferred final sentence, the more common 
tense in the opt. of wish, and for the same reason. Mere counting 
will not answer here. The forms must be weighed. Et) may be 
changed into fy. If mé\oro is a present opt., where is its aorist? 
Such a question must be attacked in all its details. So in the 
development of the articular infinitive it is of some moment to watch 
the kind of words that first submit to the combination. 

In the next section Weber takes up what he calls the incomplete 
final sentences, by which he means those final sentences in which 
there is no expression of work to an end, where the translation is 
‘that,’ not ‘in order that.’ They are sometimes called complemen- 
tary final sentences, and follow verbs of will and endeavor. In 
Greek, verbs of will seldom take this construction. The particles 
are as and érws. The whole build of the sentences clearly shows 
the relative rather than the final nature, and it is not necessary to 
subject the examples given to a special scrutiny here. See Liddell 
and Scott, s. v. éras, where, however, verbs of ways and means 
are separated from verbs of will and endeavor, because in verbs 
denoting contrivance (verbs of ways and means) the relative and 
interrogative elements come out much more clearly. 

This completes the exhibition of the final sentence in Homer. 
As the theoretical discussion turns chiefly on the usage in Homer, 
the final sentences elsewhere can be dispatched more rapidly. 


C.1I. Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. 


In HEsIop there are 36 final sentences, according to Weber. 
Hesiod has one final sentence to 64 verses, so that he stands half 
way between Iliad (1:72) and Odyssey (1:50). “Iva (11) gains 
heavily on éppa (10). In Homer iva had only 145 against the 237 
of é¢pa. Parataxis in the yy sentences preponderates in Hesiod. 
The principal tenses are followed by the subj. pres. (18) and aor. 
(8), whereas in Homer the aor. preponderates over the present, a 
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point of difference that Weber does not notice. Here again count- 
ing will not suffice. The historical tenses are followed by opt. 
pres. (5) and aor. (3), and by subj. twice. The opt. after principal 
tenses occurs twice, both the examples (O. et D. 606, 576) have 
ety, Where Weber would read ef or fy. The complementary final 
sentence is represented by three examples, two with xe (O. et D. 
306, 308), one with ad (O. et D. 349). 

In the Homeric Hymns é¢pa is used 5 times, iva 5, dpa xe Once, 
&s xe once. In what Weber calls complete final sentences (final 
sentences proper), édpa xe wy With the opt. is a curiosity (in Cerer. 
131), which is to be explained by the relative nature of éppa. In 
the Batrachomyomachia the only final particle is éras, which occurs 
64, 151, 249, an additional proof, if proof were needed, of the later 
origin of the poem. The only important points to be noted in the 
comparison of Hesiod and the Hymns with Homer is the absence 
of gws final, of érws, the fut. indicative final, and the decline of d¢pa. 


C.III.. Lyric Poets. 


PINDAR has no ja, a fact sufficiently emphasized by Erdmana 
and others. Pindar’s favorite particle is éppa, which had the high 
antique tone suited to his soaring style. Weber counts only 
twenty ‘complete’ final sentences in Pindar, a small number, he 
remarks. The small number is due to the free use that Pindar 
makes of the final infinitive. 

The final particles are distributed thus: d¢pa 11, és 3, ds & I, 
dros I, pn 4. “Orws occurs N 3, 58: appa... év hpaci maga srws 
odiot pi) Koipavos éricw .. . Méuvav pddor. Bergk would have us read 
magat Oaros, which Weber approves, evidently for the pleasure of 
wiping éres out of the Pindaric final particles. It is hard to see 
why év dpaci wé€aro should not be construed like gpdéoaro. As for 
as dy, that (O 7, 42) follows g@vAdgacba, and might also be put down 
among the complementary final sentences, though the opt. with é 
might be regarded there as an imperative, as the opt. with xe is an 
imperative in the famous Elean inscription (Boeckh, CIG 11, 
Cauer’ 258). 

If there is no reason to change the solitary ds dy, there is no 
reason to change the solitary drws. “Odpa pa is used only once P 
5, 62, as wy N 8, 36. 

Principal tenses are followed by the subjunctive, pres. (3) and 
aor. (3). Historical tenses by the opt. pres. (2) and aor. (6). The 
sequence of the subj. after historical tenses is perfectly explicable 
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in P 4, 90, where the purpose holds for all time, and in O 4, 13, 
where xaréBar is one of the aor. to which reference was made above. 

Attraction of mood, opt. after opt. of wish, occurs N 8, 35 and P 
5, 118. 

The fut. indic. does not occur, for, like the reviewer, Weber 
considers Bdcouey (O 6, 24) a subjunctive.’ The only complemen- 
tary final sentence, and that with gpa, occurs P 1, 71. 

The statistic of the lyric poets generally does not seem to be of 
any great value, on account of the fragmentary character of their 
remains, and on account of the extensive interpolations. To be 
sure, Weber rejects Pseudophokylides, but will he venture to 
maintain the genuineness of everything that goes under the name 
of Theognis? It is certainly dangerous to speak of historical 
development here. Pindar is clearly an eclectic, as Weber has 
admitted in the case of 3pa, and we need a wider basis of induction 
before we can distinguish what is individual taste, what is historical 
growth. 

“Odpa occurs in six passages, iva in three, és in four, ds dy in two, 
dros (skws) in two. ‘Qs and émws occur chiefly in Hipponax and 
Anakreon. Of this Weber ventures no explanation. The expla- 
nation may be local, 

In Simonides (103, 3) #7; is separated from iva. The paratactic py 
holds itsown. We have attraction of mood in Theognis 885, 1119. 
There are two complementary final sentences (both with verbs of 
ways and means). In Solon (13, 37) for the first time the final 
sentence precedes, Hymn. in Ven. (4), 126 being set down as 
interpolated. The position, however, is rendered easier by a 
following rodzp : 

ws tyujps Eorat, TovTo Kareppacaro. 


The conclusion of the whole matter is that there is no marked 
deviation from Homer in the whole period which we may call pre- 
Attic. The characteristics of the pre-Attic period are thus summed 
up: (1) The final conjunction pa dominates; (2) Absence of 
émws dy; (3) Preponderance of paratactic py; (4) Isolated use of 
the future; (5) No indic. preterite after unreal conditions and the 
like; (6) No independent éras (drs fut. indic. without leading 
verb); (7) The final sentence is always subsecutive. 

At the close of this period we part forever with d¢pa. 


1See American Journal of Philology, III 441. 
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C.1IV. Zhe Dramatic Poets. 


A new period opens with AISCHYLos. Paratactic uy, as Weber 
calls it, occurs seven times. The aor. subj. is used throughout after 
principal tenses, counting as such mpdgap’ dy (not mpdgawp’, as 
Weber says), except in Ag. 1624: mpds xévrpa ju) Adxrige wi) wraicas 
poyys, Where, as has been explained above, the participle accounts 
for the twist. Evidently » with the aor. subj. has become an 
imperative formula. 

There are four verbs of fear followed by the aor. subj. 48@ 
with yy takes the subj. followed by fut. ind. in Pers. 117: pi odes 
mvOnra..+ kai td Kiooiov médtop avtidovmoy doera... Bvocivas & év 
mémdots wéon Aaxis. This is the first time that a verb of fear takes py 
with the future. That Aischylos does not use ) od with the subj. 
seems to be an accident ; he uses it freely enough with the infinitive, 
which is an incorporated yp od with subjunctive. Instructive is the 
fact, not adduced by Weber, that he does not use od pq with 
anything but the aorist, showing the same habit here as with py. 
The absence of the opt. atter verbs of fear is not unrelated to Aischy- 
los’ avoidance of the opt. elsewhere. He does not use it after ws 
nor after zpiv. 

To the incomplete final sentences Weber assigns Pr. 334 (md- 
mrawe), 390 (pvAdogov), Eum. 255 (Aedove), all verbs at least involving 
apprehension. 

The table of the complete final sentence is as follows: 


e- 
“4 


iva brag) =6btwc ave a 
Prom. I I 3 
Sept. I 
Pers. 
Suppl. 
Agam, 
Choeph. 
Eum. 


- 
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lena eH WD HW UM 
IS on wna 
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lomene eu we 
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- 
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My is used with a final particle ten times, without a final pariicle 
seven times, as we have seen. Subordination has outstripped 
co-ordination, and yy is sometimes separated from the final particle. 
The development is 4, dras yn, dras—py. “Odpe has disappeared as 
a final particle, but it is almost comic to say that iva was nigh unto 
destruction, because there are only two instances in Aischylos. So 
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far from considering this ‘the more remarkable because Aischylos 
uses fa in a local sense five times,’ it would seem natural to 
suppose that the local use checked the final use. “Oxes dy appears 
for the first time as a final combination, but as érws xe had been 
used in Homer, it is not surprising that Aischylos should have used 
dros dv, xév being excluded from his dialect. The ratio of the pure 
to the impure (é or «év) final sentence is as follows: Homer 7 : 1; 
Hesiod 8:1; Hymns 4:1; Pindar 15:1; Aischylos2:1; Lyrics 
7:1. These figures show, says Weber, a great advance of the 
impure final conjunction in Aischylos. But what do the figures 
prove for Pindar? A rebellion against Homer? Over-interpreta- 
tion of statistics may bring the whole matter, useful as it is, into 
ridicule, and we must not undertake to prove that the Persae and 
the Septem are the oldest plays of Aischylos by the non-occurrence 
of as dy and ras dv. 

The so-called attraction of the final dependency into the indicative 
of the unreal occurs for the first time in Aischylos, twice with dros 
(Pr. 747, Cho. 195), once with és (Pr. 1152). The examples are 
familiar, The true explanation is that the dependent clause is 
really the main clause. The wish for the means is really a wish 
for the end. The variation of construction from ind. to opt,, which 
we find elsewhere, is due to this shift.’ But this matter will come 
up under the final sentence in Attic prose. Suffice it to say here 
that this attraction is rooted in the language. If there is not an 
unreal gras in Homer, there is an unreal mpiv (8 177).” 

As to the moods we have the following results : 


wva 
After Principal tenses. Subj. pres. 
aor. 


After Secondary tenses. Subj. aor. 
Opt. pres. 
aor. 
pres. and aor. 


1In Plato, Meno 89 A, the change from défecpev to yiyvowvro is due to the 
intercalated generic clause with agixo.To, 
2 ovdé Kev juéac 
diA0 dtéxpivev dtAéovré Te TepTrouévw TE 
mpiv y’ dre 6) Bavaro pédav végog GugexddAvyper, 
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Asa novelty, Weber cites the occurrence of an opt. with das 
after an historical present. When one reflects that the historical 
present is excluded from the epic, the novelty loses its great 
importance. Under the incomplete final sentence we find éras with 
the fut., Ag. 847, Suppl. 410; és with opt., Pr. 203; and éres with 
the fut. indicative in the imperative sense, so familiar in Attic Greek. 
There is no definite ellipsis. For examples, see L. and S., 7 ed., s. 
V. éras.' 

Paratactic yy occurs 20 times in SOPHOKLES. The 18 subjunc- 
tives (2 pres., 15 aor., one alternating) follow principal, the two aor. 
opt. secondary tenses. The final sentence is found with an inter- 
rogative, Ai. 77: ri py yéernrac; El. 1276: ri yi) moujow; in sentences 
of fear (19 passages) we have py (16), draws py (1), os (2). There 
is NO py ov. The sequence of py is the regular prose sequence. 

Two passages, however, give trouble: 


Ai. 278: gvpopnpe 89 coe wai dedocxa py ’x Oeod 
mAnyn tts Feo (SO La.; the choice lies between Fre 
and jxy). 

Trach. 550: radr’ odv hoBodpat pn méots pev ‘Hpakdijs 

uot xadcirae (SO La., others xadjjrat), ris vewrépas & 
avnp. 

Elmsley writes jxec because the blow has already fallen, but, as 
has been said before, the pres. subj. of ascertainment may be used 
(after a verb of fear) as well as action. Weber takes xaXcira as a 
future, with Hermann. 

My with opt. and dy after a verb of fear is a Sophoklean extension 
(Trach. 630), and though it really gives very little trouble, it may 
be worth remarking that the use of the opt. and @& with pj is 
not satisfactorily stated in the text-books, as, for instance, the dif- 
ference between ras ox dy cin, and ras pi dv ein.” Sophokles further 
uses #s with the fut. after a verb of fear in which ds introduces an 
object sentence, just as we use familiarly ‘that’ instead of ‘lest.’ 
In both instances, El. 1309, 1426, a negative sentence precedes. 

Of the twelve examples of the incomplete final sentence in 
Sophokles, three, El. 580: dpa yi rOgs, 584 eiodpa i) 167s, Phil. 30: 


1 Original form of that article: ‘ The consciousness of any original ellipsis is . 
often effaced with the second person, as is shown by the close combination 
with the imperative, where there is no breathing space (éufa yorwe dpeic, Ar. 
Ran. 377).’ 

°F. g. Plato Gorg. 510 D; Legg. ro, 887 C. 
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Spa pi) xvpj, the question may fairly be asked whether we are to 
read riéns Or rtOps, xupy OF xupei. 

The following table shows Sophokles’ use of the final particles 
in the complete final sentence: 


. iva btwg «= swe av = ea 
O. R. 
O. C. 
Ant. 
Ai. 
E}. 
Trach. I 
Philokt. 3 


14 31 104 


II 
2I 


9 
15 
20 
13 
15 


~ 
eh &W WwW bd 


lesen 


In Sophokles és dominates except in the Electra, where dras 
leads, va comes more to the front. The impure final sentences 
retreat. It does not seem possible to get any characteristic out of 
these facts, which are facts and nothing more. 

Unreal iva occurs O. R. 1387, unreal déras El. 1131, unreal ds 
O. R. 1391. The future is seldom used in the final sentence 
proper (O. C. 1724). 

The impure final sentences occur only after principal tenses, and 
take the subjunctive alone. Look upon és é& and ézas a as a 
manner of jv wes, and the fact will not be surprising. Not to 
reproduce all of Weber's figures, it is only necessary to say that 
the sequence in Sophokles is fairly normal. The opt. is followed 
by the subj. (Trach. 1109), instead of the opt. This would seem 
to indicate that the opt. here is imperative in its character. 

A curious phrase is first found in Sophokles, dei o’ éxas rarpis 
Seiges ev éxOpois, Ai. 556, cf. Phil. 54. The explanation given by 
Weber is that of a doubly urgent demand, de? ce, ‘thou must,’ éras 
deiéeas, ‘ be sure to show,’ drws being only apparently dependent on 
dei, so that we should have a blending of two constructions, dei ce 
dciéa,and dros deifers. This once favorite mode of explanation is not 
so much resorted to now. The simple principle would seem to be 
that such confusions should not be allowed within narrow compass 
unless there is evident excitement. When the tone is passionate 
we may expect a want of sequence in the utterance, and the main 
objection to this explanation here is that the tone is too quiet, both 
in the passages cited and in Kratinos (2, p. 82, Mein.), the only 
three instances in the language. 
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The imperative érws with the future, so common, as we shall see, 
in Aristophanes, occurs but once in Sophokles (O. R. 1518). 

Paratactic un, according to Weber, occurs 49 times in EURIPIDES.’ 
The aor. subj. largely preponderates. Noteworthy is Phoen. 92, 
where the ind. is followed by the subj., apprehension of a present 
state by apprehension of a future result. 

The verbs of fear widen their sphere in Euripides. A hint is 
sometimes enough to bring about the equivalence. So Ion 685, 
Andr. 142, El. 902. Sometimes there is no dependence, ¢. g. Tro. 
982: pi ob meions copois. In Hipp. 518: d€dory’ das por pi) Alay Havys 
copy, and I. T. 995: riv Gedy draws Adbw dédorxa Kai ripavvoy, the «i mas 
element of draws, mentioned above, explains the extension. Euripi- 
des makes use of yu od, Aischylos and Sophokles did not, but it is 
impossible to see any significance in this, or in the ri pi) yévnra 
which Euripides indulges in as well as Sophokles. The predomi- 
nance of the aor. tenses here also is perfectly natural. The larger 
numbers in Euripides, however, make it worth noting that there is 
not the same disproportion between aor. subj. and aor. opt. as was 
emphasized in Homer. 

The ‘incomplete’ or complementary final sentence (after dpa 
and the like) shows indicatives in three passages, (imperf.) Hel. 119, 
(pues. perf.) Or. 208, (pres.) Ion. 1523. 

The table of the occurrences of the final particles of all the plays 
shows that in Euripides, as in Aischylos and Sophokles, és leads. 
This is also true of the single plays, with the exception of the 
Herakleidai, in which ézas predominates; but the number of final 
sentences in that play is only four, and arguing on so narrow a 
basis would be unreasonable, as Weber himself admits. 


Aischylos. Sophokles.  LEuripides. 
os 34 57 210 
ores 17 33 26 
iva "2 14 71 


The advance in iva might be set down to Euripides’ nearer approach 
to prose; but that would not account for the neglect of érws, which 
is also prosaic; so that we have not an organic fact here such as 
was recognized elsewhere in the use of ¢? with fut. ind. and of the 
articular infinitive. The bulk of Euripides, taking in the Rhesus, 
is two and a half times as great as that of Sophokles. If the usage 


1 Rhesus is excluded. 
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of Sophokles were identical with that of Euripides, we should have 
for the same bulk approximately ds 142, émas 83, va 35, which 
brings out the discrepancy very clearly. 

The impure final sentence és a, érws a gains in Euripides. It 
stands to the pure final sentence as 34: 272,as 1:8. In Sophokles 
itis as1:14,in Aischylosas1:2. What conclusion is to be drawn 
from this retrogression does not appear. 

The negatived final particles, iva py, os py, and so on, are not 
quite so common as what we have been calling paratactic pj 
(40: 49), but paratactic yy has fallen back as compared with Sopho- 
kles; iva ri comes in with Aristophanes ; ds ri, os ri 8 with Euripides. 

From an examination of the sequence of moods and tenses in 
Euripides, Weber draws the important conclusion that Euripides 
ditfers from Aischylos, Sophokles, and Aristophanes in the use of 
the subjunctive after the past tense, even when the design is recog- 
nized as past. 

According to Weber, Euripides is not satisfied with the ordinary 
categories: (1) Gnomic aor., practically a principal tense; (2) 
Retention of oratio recta ; (3) The actionstill prospective. But the 
second category can be stretched to hold all the uses of Euripides, 
and it is going too far to say that in tragedy the approach to the 
point of view of Herodotos is due to Euripides. It mustebe 
remembered that the subjunctive is the original final and in later 
Greek survived the opt., which, in this class of sentences, is due to 
a certain adaptation. The last to come is the first to perish, as 
often. 

The subj. after the pure opt. of wish in Euripides is assured by 
the metre in Suppl. 620, where it is in a nest of opt. and dy, the 
regular sequence of which is the subj. 

The opt. after principal tenses disappears on inspection, and the 
impure final sentence with és dv, dws dv always has the subj., always 
follows a principal tense. 

The unreal sequence occurs seven times, five times with iva, twice 
with as. 

The imperative éras with fut. indic. occurs six times in Euripides. 

ARISTOPHANES has no yp» od after a verb of fear, but the inde- 
pendent sentence of fear, or rather apprehension, is found with p} 
ov, Eccl. 794, where Heindorf reads \d8ys and Blaydes makes half 
a dozen suggestions. 

In Aristophanes, iva shoots up to even more than its prose height. 
183 out of 243 complete final sentences have iva, éras has only 18, 
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és a beggarly three, two of these in lyric and dialectic passages, 
Lys. 1265, 1305 ; the third, Eccl. 285, has been corrected certatim. 
Weber lets it stand. 

The use of iva ri has already been noticed in connexion with the 
és ri of Euripides. The ellipsis is usually supplied by yévyra or 
yévoro, but it is better not to formulate. It has evidently come into 
use from everyday life, and is not due to the genius of any special 
author. Language is always renewing itself from below as well as 
from above. Uf? guid in Latin, on the other hand, seems to be a 
mechanical translation of the Greek, to which it answers in the 
Vulgate.’ 

"Oras dv leads drs (24: 18), ds a leads ds (15:3). The latter 
phenomenon is readily understood. ‘Qs dé is not so much final as 
relative or conditional. “Ors and iva are used so much alike in 
standard prose that they often alternate without any translatable 
difference. “Oras a with the subjunctive is more circumstantial, 
more cautious. Wecklein (I. c.) has noticed that it is preferred in 
the ¢tuli honorarit, and Weber sees in the large use of it in the 
Lysistrata a parody of official style. 

Paratactic yy is used only 8 times. Ordinarily we have iva py (43), 
dros py (9). As to the sequence of tenses, the aor. subj. predomi- 
nates over the pres., but the pres. opt. doubles the aor. opt., 
a puzzling phenomenon, encountered before. 

The unreal indicative is found with iva three times (imperf. twice, 
aor. once), with drs once (imperf.). 

It was not worth Weber’s while to linger on the opt. sequence in 
Vesp. 109 and Eccl. 349, where the opt. is due to the historical tense 
of the participle. In Aves 1522 eicdyoro may be explained by a 
reference to the time of ¢aci. Prometheus is reporting what the 
barbarian gods said. So we find the opt. after a principal tense in 
oratio obliqua with the objective és, Hdt. 1, 70; Thuk. 1, 38 al. (see 
Kiihner, II 882; Kiihnast, Repraesentation, s. 32). aci involves 
épacay as Aéyovar involves éAeyor. Familiar is Ranae 23: 


airds Badife kai mova, rovroy 8 6xo 


iva py Tddarmeapoiro pnd dyOos pépor 


1 Justin Martyr, Apol. I 40,37. According to Sittl (Lokale Verschieden- 
heiten der lat. Sprache) #¢ guid is especially common in African Latinity. True, 
in Cicero Att. 7, 7, 7 we find Depugna, inquis, potius quam servias, Ut? guid? 
Si victus eris, proscribare. But every one must feel that this w/ guid is easier 
and more natural than in the Vulgate, where it heads a sentence and corres- 
ponds mechanically to the LXX iva ri, 
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Weber gives it up as a bit of carelessness in Aristophanes himself. 
It is true that Reisig’s ‘ Dionysus vo/uzsse profitetur xe laboraret’ 
seems forced, but the translation ‘I have been letting him ride’ 
does not. The ride extends from the time Dionysos gave Xanthos 
the mount. 

The subjunctive after principal tenses occurs 13 times. There 
is an interesting shift from subj. to opt. in Lys. 371 sqq. Lent- 
ing reads xaracBéowpev, but ddixov, which precedes, is a double- 
ender. 

Peculiar to Aristophanes is the large use of és with the fut. in the 
‘complete’ final sentence, always after a principal tense. That ds 
dy and énres dy should be used only after a principal tense is but 
natural. The finer shading is lost in the transfer to the past. 

In the incomplete final sentence (with verbs of ways and means, 
etc.), Aristophanes uses ézas twenty-one times with the fut., das 
pi three, the opt. twice, ézws dy with subj. six times. 

The independent or imperative éras sentence is very common 
in Aristophanes, as it must have been very common in conversation. 
The peculiarity in Aristophanes is, according to Weber, the ‘ weak- 
ening’ of the fut. to a mere imperative, as is shown by the com- 
bination with the imperative. This at least is better than the non- 
sense one sometimes reads about the future as a mild form of the 
imperative. If one controls the action of another so as to predict 
it, one is absolute master, and the command is just such a command 
as is given toa slave. It is familiar, not mild. 

A curious extension of éras py is found in Ach. 343: ddd’ éras pi) 
’y rois tpiBwow éeyxdOnvrai mov Aida, Which was not given in L. and S., 
7 ed., simply because such oddities belong to the commentary 
rather than to the lexicon. Yet the omission is to be regretted. 

At the close of the dramatic section Weber sums up. 

(1) éras & introduced to the complete final sentence by Aischy- 
los. (2) Advance of the future. Aischylos introduces it after 
sentences of fear. (3) Unreal construction with indic. introduced 
by Aischylos. (4) Independent és sentence introduced by 
Aischylos, developed by Aristophanes. (5) Indicative with pq in 
the incomplete finalsentence. (6) The sentences of fear are blended 
with other kinds of sentences. (7) wa ri (Ar.), ds ri (Eur.). (8) 
Extension of the antecessive position (iva, érws precedes). The 
following table shows the difference between tragic and comic 
syntax in the complete final sentence : 
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iva bw éTrwe uv oC oc av 
Aisch. 2 II 6 23 II 
Soph. 14 31 2 52 5 
Eurip. 71 14 7 182 27 
Aristoph. 183 18 24 3 15 


This table shows the proportionate use of the different particles as 
measured by each other, but not as to the bulk of the author. 
Still it is sufficiently significant, though the most important fact 
that it brings out has long been the common property of students 
of Attic syntax. 


C. VI. Jonic Prose Writers. 


In HERODOTOS, paratactic py does not occur often—8 times in 
all. Verbs of fear are used freely, and with verbs of fear pj od, 
which Weber considers to have suffered exile from Greek since 
the Homeric time,’ a point of view that may lead to all manner of 
absurdities. Non-occurrence is not the proof of non-existence. 

Herodotos also uses the independent sentence of fear with i) od 
(5, 79), where p»7 is intellectual apprehension rather than moral 


fear. 

The sequence of tenses is noteworthy. Of 42 examples we find 
(1) after principal tenses, the subjunctive nine times (pres. 2, aor. 
7); after historical tenses, the opt. three times (pres. 1, aor. 2), but 
the subj. no less than 29 times. Herodotos, then, has broken 
through the rule, to the utter confusion of Weber, whose only 
explanation is simply a circumlocutory account of the phenomenon.’ 
This is merely a matter of individual style, not of historical devel- 
opment. The subjunctive has a perfect right to follow an historical 
tense, and an author of Herodotos’ plastic force would be apt to 
use it. In English, for instance, we sometimes use ‘that he be’ 
after a past tense instead of ‘that he should be.’ Can any one 
question which is the more forcible expression ? 

Weber cites, as a curiosity, the subj. [opt.] after the ind. with é& 
8, 53: ovr’ dy fAmee, py Koré tes kata Tadra dvaBain, as if it were some- 


1 Durch sie, Herodot und Euripides, wurde dieses 7 ov in die griechische 
Sprache wieder eingebiirgert. 

2 Als Erklarungsgrund kann hier nur geltend gemacht werden, dass die 
Abwehr lediglich durch den Hauptsatz in die Vergangenheit geriickt wird, in 
dem Satz, der das Abzuwehrende ausdriickt, bleibt die Vergangenheit unbe- 
zcichnet, ss 
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thing strange. There is no room for attraction where there is an 
interrogative sentence or a verb of fear.’ 

The following is the table of the number of occurrences in 
Herodotos: (1) iva 107 ; (2) dxws 12; (3) dxas dv 5; (4) ds 16; (5) 
os & 11. All these in the complete final sentence. The most 
noteworthy points in these statistics are the following: The pre- 
dominance of iva over all others, the predominance of ds and ékas 
pure over és dy and ékws a. Hypotaxis far exceeds parataxis, py 
final is attached to iva 43 times, to kas once, dkws dy once, os four 
times, and ds dy four times. Paratactic pj, as we have seen, occurs 
only eight times. 

“Oxos dy with the opt. (Hdt. 1, 110) is correctly explained as a 
relative sentence. But attention ought to have been called to the 
tone which is given by the resemblance to ras dy with the opt., so 
often used in poetry to express a wish.’ 

The predominance of the subj. over the opt. in Herodotos is 
made very clear by the following table of occurrences after historical 


tenses: 
Opt. Subj. 


iva 23 41 
Oxos 6 
Oxws ay 

os 

as ay 

BR 

Sentences of fear 29 


86 


The subj. after historical tenses, heretofore used occasionally 
only, becomes the rule. A difference between subj. and opt. is not 
discernible even when the two occur together (4, 139; 7,8; 9, 51); 
a fortiori is this true when the sentences are separated. Weber’s 
conclusion is that we have here a simplification of language. It 


1 Dem. 19, 40: éypadov dv HAix’ duac eb roihow ei ed ydn—Plat. Symp. 193 E: 
mévu av égoBobunv pu arophowot Adywv—Plat. Theait. 143 E: é¢oBobunv av 
opdbdpa Aéyewv pH S6Ew. 

2Section omitted by L. and S.,s. v. érw¢e with opt. and dv (1) in its usu. 
potential sense: dtwe dv tig dvoudoar tovTo, Dem. 13, 4, however one may be 
disposed to callit; (2) With a final coloring by which means (rare): dtapvxya... 
dpbocev dyovta unvoewdéa bxwe dv (hoping to take, cf. rag dv) Td orparéredov kata 
votov AdBo, Hdt, 1, 75, cf. 99, 110; 2,126; Aesch. Ag. 364, Thuc. 7, 65, Xen. 
Hell. 4, 8, 16. 
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would be better to say a return to the older basis. Simplification 
would be a more appropriate expression when speaking of such a 
stage of the language as we encounter in the New Testament, 
where iva with the opt. is unknown. 

In regard to the incomplete final sentence éxws occurs with the 
future 24 times, after principal and after historical tenses, with the 
opt. after historical tenses or equivalents four times, with the subj. 
after historical tenses four times. “Oxes dy with the opt. after histo- 
rical tenses four times, és with the future three times, és d with 
the aor. subj. after a principal tense, 3, 85. Remarkable is the use 
of Scws dy with the subj. after an historical tense, 1, 20, Usually 
repraesentatio does not go into such details, and Herodotos’ 
reproduction of the state of mind of Periander must be set down 
to the credit of his évdpyea.’ Imperative dxas occurs once (3, 142). 

What Weber says of HIPPOKRATES does not rest on personal 
research of his own, and is too slight to bear abstracting. The 
most important point is the exclusive use of ds in complete final 
sentences. 

The detailed abstract and the many comments above given must 
serve as the testimony of the reviewer to the importance of Weber’s 
work. - The final sentence is now, for the first time, presented in 
its chronological data. One may rebel against calling such work 
historical syntax, because we have really nothing more than a 
classification of occurrences, and it is taken for granted throughout, 
and sometimes, as has been indicated, without reason, that each 
author represents fully the thesaurus of his time. The personal 
equation is the great difficulty, and cannot be solved without a 
theory of the totality of syntactical phenomena in each author. 
Still such chronological statistics, such records of the behavior of 
certain particles in certain authors, in certain departments, in certain 
periods, are of great importance. Without them, a history of Greek 
syntax is impossible. Without them, a scientific theory of syntac- 
tical style is impossible. Without them, it is impossible to under- 
stand the course of later Greek, which, after all, has an organic 
life, though that organic life is of such complexity that even when 
the mastery of classic syntax is attained, generations of students 
will find work enough to do in exploring its processes and its 
diseases. 


1 Kiithnast (Die Repraesentation, S. 153) notices the rarity of this repraesentatio, 
and indulges in unavailing and unavailable metaphysics about the difference 
between the ‘ objectivirte’ and the ‘ objective Ausdrucksweise.’ By the way, 
Weber has not made a solitary reference to Kiihnast’s elaborate work. 
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As soon as the second part of.Dr. Weber’s treatise reaches us, 
another study will be consecrated to the subject. Only, as has 
been said before, the Attic final sentence does not present the 
same difficulties as the early forms, although we shall have to 
encounter the troublesome question of the use of émas with subj. 
and fut. 

In conclusion, a serious gap must be noted in Weber’s treatment 
of the final sentence—the omission of the relative form. While he 
admits that d:as is a relative, he is satisfied with giving Nagelsbach’s 
six forms of the final relative in Homer (p. 64), without any com- 
ment except that the érws form corresponding to és xev eto is 
represented only in one passage (I 680), and that the form corres- 
ponding to és xev épet is doubtful (P 144). The study of the moods 
of the relative ought genetically to have preceded the study of 
this form of the final sentence. 

Yet another form of the final sentence, the future participle, and 
the important outgrowth ds with the future participle, should not 
have been omitted. The latter construction is one of the most 
interesting in Greek, and should not be relegated altogether to the 
domain of oratio obligua, though oratio obligua is the only ultimate 


explanation of it.’ 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


1 Justin Martyr, Apol. I 4,19. The construction is often parallel with other 
final turns, as in Ar. Eccl. 782: 
éovnxev Exteivovta tTHy yxeip’ trriav 
ovyx &¢ Tt ddoovT’ GA’ bru TE AHWETAL, 





IlI.—T. L. BEDDOES,’ A SURVIVAL IN STYLE. 


I, 


Buffon said, ‘“ Show me the style and I’ll show you the man” 
[le style est de homme méme]. Puttenham (Arte of English 
Poesie, 1589, p. 161) wrote with equal justice: ‘his [man’s] 
inward conceits be the metall of his minde, and his manner of 
utterance the very warp and woofe of his conceits”’; or, in other 
words, “show me the man, and I’ll show you his style.” 


1Born 1803, at Clifton, England; son of the Dr. Thos. Beddoes whose life 
was published by Dr. Stock, 1811. In 1825 he went to Germany, and, with 
the exception of a few transient visits to England, lived there, as a distinguished 
medical student and scholar, until his death at Basel in 1849. Twice he was 
recommended for the chair of medicine in two German universities, and Prof. 
Blumenbach, of Goettingen, declared him possessed of an amount of talent 
which exceeded that of every other student who had received instruction under 
him during the fifty years of his professorship. With the exception of 
“‘ Death’s Jest Book,” B.’s chief drama, most of his poetry was written before 
his departure from England; and during the last twenty years of his life he 
neither produced much nor published. At his death he consigned his MSS 
to the disposal of his friend, T. F. Kelsall, “ to print or not as he might think 
proper.” 

Kelsall’s edition, accompanied by a very able Memoir, appeared ,in 1851 
(London, W. Pickering), and is now very scarce. This fact, and the very 
meagre notices of Beddoes in books of reference, have seemed to make the 
foregoing particulars necessary. The following interesting judgments are 
added to show how little is known of Beddoes, and how well he deserves study : 
“‘His later dramatic compositions and fragments, though showing a certain 
vigorous and passionate thought, have an increasing tendency to exaggeration 
and extravagance, and are hardly amenable to the ordinary rules of criticism” (!). 
—J. M. Graham, An Hist. View of Lit. and Art in Great Britain, London, 1871, 
p- IgI, note. “In 1850 appeared as a posthumous work a wild play, musical 
throughout, with grand echoes of Elizabethan thought and passion, the Death’s 
Jest Book of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, who died young in 1849.”—H. Morley, 
Engl. Plays, p. 434. ‘* Nearly two centuries have elapsed since a work of the 
same wealth of genius as Death’s Jest Book hath been given to the world.”— 
W. S. Landor, in Forster’s Life of L. II 495. “ Now as to extracts which 
might be made: why, you might pick out scenes, passages, lyrics, fine as fine 
can be; the power of the man is immense and irresistible.”—Robert Browning, 
Letter to T, F. Kelsall. 
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Beddoes’ Poems and Letters are one more welcome illustration 
of the truth of Buffon’s observation; but, in a far higher sense, of 
Puttenham’s. Here the style is the direct, necessary expression 
of the writer’s inmost nature. Since he was in the highest degree 
original, the fact has a significance, in matters of English style, far 
deeper than has been attributed to it. 

The Natural History of English Style remains to be written. 
Meanwhile, the path by which its chief laws may be traced out 
and confirmed must traverse the works of those authors who were 
original azd national ; who, if they borrowed, assimilated matter 
and manner as well to a certain Vo/ksgeist as to their own genius ; 
and who were all, in a greater or less degree, the natural heirs, the 
opulent users and transmitters, of what might be called the residuum 
of English expression. It is not likely that many English poets, 
from Cynewulf down, were conscious of exercising any such vestal 
office, but this very unconsciousness renders the facts and the value 
of them more unimpeachable. Shakspeare’s dramas and Milton’s 
Comus offer very valuable material for the study of alliteration in 
English, though the former ridicules its abuse (Mids. N. D. I 2; 
Love’s L. L. IV 2, etc.), and the latter, while explicit enough as 
to “the invention of a barbarous age to set off wretched matter 
and lame metre” [rhyme], does not mention alliteration in his 
definition of ‘“ true musical delight ” (Introd. to Par. Lost). 

If we class the characteristic works in English literature with 
reference to the history of style into three periods, the Anglo-Saxon 
epic style and Shakspeare represent two of them. The third has 
no complete representative, but among its most significant writers 
(style being here assumed to have little more to do with construc- 
tive power than in the case of the Anglo-Saxon poets) is Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes. 

Beddoes’ intimate connection with Shakspeare, in point of 
thought and style, is so marked that he has been called an Eliza- 
bethan, ‘“‘a strayed singer,” and the like. His more general 
relation to the historical development of English literature and 
style has been perceived only dimly. 

The Encycl. Brit., roth ed., article Beddoes, says: ‘“‘ He may be 
termed a Gothic Keats, the Teutonic counterpart of his more 
celebrated contemporary’s Hellenism. The spirit of Gothic archi- 
tecture seems to live in his verse, its grandeur and grotesqueness, 
its mystery and gloom.” Beddoes himself calls Death’s Jest Book 
“a Gothic-styled tragedy,” and Kelsall, his biographer, I cxxi, 
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“the Gothic drama.” Remembering the 18th century definition, 
or lack of definition, of the word Gothic, the following notices are 
more satisfactory: “I intend to study Anglo-Saxon soon” 
(Letters, p. lxv) ; “ He never revisited Italy, and he certainly was 
seldom in France; the national characters, modes of thinking, and 
literatures of those peoples not being accordant with his mind, 
which was altogether Teutonic” (Kelsall, I cxii). The discrimi- 
nating biographer of Beddoes reaches here a truth which even he 
fails to discern and apply when speaking directly of B.’s style. 
The object of this article is to show that his style is Germanic 
(Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic), that it is Shakspearian, and (what follows 
from the foregoing) that it contains the chief elements of the 
historical English style. 

The ideal English style for the epic, and for the tragic drama, is 
confessedly a weighty one. The word, as well as the thought, 
must clash down in the scales. Anglo-Saxon poetry is a series of 
such hammer-strokes, as it were. The disconnectedness (partly 
induced by paratactic construction) is sometimes intolerable to a 
modern ear; but the immense advantage of a modified style of 
that character is very apparent in the enormous force gained from 
the sudden fling of Shakspearian metaphors. It is very plain that 
strong figures are the corner-stone of style, but especially of 
English style. There is, however, a difficulty at the outset in 
comparing any strong English style with Anglo-Saxon. The 
A. S. epic-lyric poetry is very subjective, and works through the 
feelings upon the feelings in the strongest manner. Shakspeare, 
though bound to no device in style, and touching all keys, delights 
to work chiefly through the pictures of a glowing imagination 
upon the kindling imagination of the hearer. With him the action 
upon the feelings is not least powerful when indirect. The defi- 
ciency in A. S. shows itself in unprecise figures of speech, or in 
sufficiently precise but fragmentary epithets, now varied and now 
doubling upon themselves. The force spent in figures is astound- 
ing,’ but we do not seem to get on. The tone, powerful though 
it is, becomes elegiac, almost passive. Heinzel (Ueber den Stil 
der altgerman. Poesie, Strassburg, 1875) and Gummere (The 
Anglo-Saxon Metaphor, Halle, 1881) have shown that Christian 
influence is at work here; an influence, however, which Gummere 
has convincingly shown to be limited in its operation. A. Hoff- 


1 The adjective heard occurs 12 times in Byrhtn6%. 
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mann (Der bildliche Ausdruck im Beéwulf und in der Edda, 
Englische Studien, VI 163-216) is of the opinion that the Old- 
Norse, which is notoriously rich in similes, while A. S. is not, has 
been able to develop them because the Norse poets aimed ata 
living and concrete presentation of what they had to tell, and 
realized this through figures of speech, and especially through the 
simile. But Gummere is undoubtedly right in asserting that the 
Anglo-Saxon did not use the simile more, because he had not 
time for such balanced and leisure utterance (see also ten Brink, 
Gesch. der Engl. Lit. 24). But this is completely true only of the 
fully expressed, developed simile. The latter figure, more espe- 
cially when combined with metaphor, is nearly as natural a vehicle 
of hurrying thought as the metaphor pure and simple. Our 
American (humorous) slang is a witness to its energy. Hegel 
also has shown (Aesthetik, I 536) that many of Shakspeare’s 
similes are effective even in the most moving situations and in 
high excitement. A chief characteristic of the simile, apparently 
not noticed by Heinzel and Gummere, is that it addresses itself to 
the understanding and the imagination primarily (Hegel defines 
the object of the simile to be “ die klar vor Bewusstsein stehende 
Bedeutung in der Gestalt einer verwandten Aeusserlichkeit zu 
veranschaulichen,” cited by Marheineke in Herrig’s Archiv, LI 
174). The metaphor may work upon these primarily, but it has 
in serious poetry usually a distinct element of feeling. The 
metaphor is warm ; it absorbs and gives out heat, whether of 
feeling or imagination. The simile is diaphanous, scintillating, a 
glancing aside ; it reflects the lizht of the intellect cast upon it. 
How far a subjective style, proceeding directly from and to 
the feelings, is an original characteristic of A. S. poetry, must be 
left to more searching investigations than have yet been made. 
The elegiac character would seem inherent in the race. The 
cuckoo is a bringer of sad thoughts to the A. S., of joyful thoughts 
to the German. Melancholy has been said by an acute observer 
(Brandes, Hauptstromungen der Literatur des 19 Jahrhunderts, I 
59 ff.) to be a matter of ratsonnement with the French, but of 
temperament with the English. Many A. S. poems, many early 
incidents and anecdotes, would seem to confirm this view. And 
yet we find the second period of bloom in English literature—the 
Elizabethan—uniting those characteristics which have been shown 
to favor both the metaphor and that variety of the simile which 
unites clearness, conciseness, and power. Nor have the conditions 
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changed since, except that as the literature lost in intensity, the 
simile gained upon the metaphor, and itself lost in compactness. 
The Elizabethan style can be shown to represent, in the main, the 
national English style in all periods. It is also at least probable 
that an early dramatic tendency in A. S. literature would have 
brought with it a freer use of the simile, and that the whole char- 
acter of it, as regards the use of figures, would have been an 
embryonic Elizabethan. It is far more probable that every 
succeeding return to true dramatic writing in English will show a 
recurrence to the character of his writing who is English of the 
English—Shakspeare. 

The preceding discussion has made it possible to define Beddoes’ 
style more narrowly. In his use of Kennings he is, on the whole, 
more Anglo-Saxon than Shakspeare, and perhaps more brilliant 
than any poet since Shakspeare. In the relative use of simile and 
metaphor he differs scarcely from Shakspeare, and approaches 
very near the ideal that Whately sets up (Rhet. Pt. III, Ch. II, 
§3): “ Where the case will not admit of pure metaphor, generally 
prefer a mixture of metaphor and simile; first pointing out the 
similitude, and afterwards employing metaphorical terms which 
imply it; or vice versa, explaining a metaphor by a statement of 
the comparison.” There is scarcely a tedious or a lame simile in 
the whole of Beddoes’ works. In the character and quality of his 
metaphors B. is not less forcible, unlabored, and beautiful than 
Shakspeare, but he is far less many-sided, and often less judicious. 
Other minor points will be mentioned in order. 


Beddoes’ relation to Shakspeare and to his own age. 


Of English authors, Beddoes was intimate only with Barry 
Cornwall. Among his contemporaries he admired chiefly Words- 
worth, Shelley, and Keats ; but “ his admiration and delight fully 
rested in Shelley alone.” Shakspeare he worshipped. 


“Shakspeare was an incarnation of nature, and you might just as well 
attempt to remodel the seasons, and the laws of life and death, as to alter ‘ one 
jot or tittle’ of his eternal thoughts. .. Hewas an universe; and all material 
existence, with its excellencies and defects, was reflected in shadowy thought 
upon the crystal waters of his imagination, ever-glorified as they were by the 
sleepless sun of his golden intellect. And this imaginary universe had its 
Seasons and changes, its harmonies and its discords, as well as the dirty reality ; 
on the snow-maned necks of its winter hurricanes rode madness, despair, and 
‘empty death, with the winds whistling through the white grating of his 
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sides’; its summer of poetry, glistening through the drops of pity; and its 
solemn and melancholy autumn, breathing deep melody among the sere and 
yellow leaves of thunder-stricken life.” Letter, March 3, 1824. 


“ These are the honey-minutes of the year, 
Which make man god, and make a god—Shakspeare.” 
Letter from Oxford, 1825. 


“ Witness kind Shakspeare, our recording angel.” Lines written in Switzer- 
land (I 215). 

“To my mind the only error of the Cenci is that its splendid author seemed 
to have the Greeks, instead of Shakspeare, as his model in his mind’s eye.” 
Letter, Nov. 21, 1823. 

“Not in the age, but in the spirit of his verse, written after their grand 
manner, was he of the brotherhood of our Elizabethan worthies.” T. F, 
Kelsall in Fortn. Rev. XVIII 51. 

“Is it not really a ridiculous fact, that, of all our modern dramatists, none 
. . - has approached, in any degree, to the form of play delivered to us by the 
founders of.the stage? All—from Massinger and Shirley down to Shiel and 
Knowles—more or less French. The people are in this case wiser than the 
critics.” Letter, February, 1829. 


And yet Beddoes will be no imitator, nor Shakspeare reviver. 


“T am convinced the man who is to awaken the drama must be a bold 
trampling fellow, no creeper into wormholes, no reviver even, however good 
... With the greatest reverence for all the antiquities of the drama [he refers 
to Marlowe, Webster, etc.], I still think we had better beget than revive, attempt 
to give the literature of this age an idiosyncrasy and spirit of its own, and only 
raise a ghost to gaze on, not to live with. Just now the drama is a haunted 
ruin.” Letter, January, 1825. 

“ He borrowed nothing, either from his Elizabethan precursors, or the chief 
objects of his admiration among his contemporaries, Keats and Shelley.” 
Encyc. Brit., roth ed., article Beddoes, 


While B.’s language seems to possess all the elements of the 
Shakspearian, there is no trace of the consciously antique in it, not 
even a single instance of “ Marry, a parlous child,” or the like. 
Once only, in the Bride’s Tragedy, written while he was still a 
minor, an antique phrase occurs: “ her cheeks with grief ybrined.” 
Ir. 

Intimately connected with Beddoes’ remarks on Shakspeare, and 
important in the matter of his affinities in style, is his opinion of 
his own writings : 

“Tread Shakspeare and Wordsworth . . . and doubt, and seem to myself a 
very Bristol diamond,” I xcii. “I begin to prefer anatomy to poetry, I mean 


to my own, . . . besides, I never could have been the real thing as a writer. 
There shail be no more accurate physiologist and dissector,” I lvi. “I would 
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really not give a shilling for anything I have written, nor sixpence for anything 
I am likely to write,” I Ixxvii (1827). “Such verses as these, and their 
brethren, will never be preserved to be pasted on the inside of the coffin of our 
planet,” I Ixxviii. “Such doggrell” [Death’s Jest Book], I lv. “I open my 
own page, and see at once what d—d trash it all is—no truth or feeling... I 
thank heaven that I am settling down pretty steadily to medical studies; 
labour there can do almost all,” I lvii. “ He [Procter] is only about as much 
too brief as I am too long-winded... My cursed fellows in the Jest Book 
would palaver immeasurably, and I could not prevent them,” I Ixxix. “[This] 
age of crockery,” I xi. “ Here ... in Melpomene’s sepulchre in Germany,” 
I lix. ‘ Moore’s song style is the best fa/se one I know, and glitters like 
broken glass,’’ I xc. 


Kelsall (I xxiii) thinks that B.’s Pygmalion is “ the sole instance 
of a direct impress from another mind, in the whole compass of 
his poetry.” Absolutely none have been found in Death’s Jest 
Book, and the following reminiscences of Shakspeare in the earlier 
pieces are the scanty gleanings of all the labor in this direction : 


Second Brother, I 2(Vol. I, pp. 16-17) [too long to quote], cf. Macbeth, III 
_ 3, 40-120. 
Bride’s Tragedy, II 2 (Vol. I 204): 


“ He is the glass of all good qualities.” 


cf. Hamlet, III 1, 161; 2 Hen. IV, II 3, 21, 31. 

Bride’s Tragedy, II 4 (I 220-1), cf. the monologue of Hesperus with Macbeth, 
II 1, 33 ff. 

Lbid, III 2 (I 232): 


“ Thou that with dew-cold finger softly closest 
The wearied eye; thou sweet, thou gentle power, 
Soother of woe, sole friend of the oppressed.” 


cf. Macbeth, II 2, 37. 


It must be remembered that the Bride’s Tragedy was written 
when Beddoes was 19 years old. 


Beddoes’ Epithets, Kennings.' 


Among B.’s early memoranda, “ made for his own guidance in 
the mechanics of dramatic art,” occur the words: “ Marstonic lines 
for Melchior ; metaphors of hell, lower animals ; try the effect of 
using no epithets,” I xxi. This was the exception with Beddoes. 
He employs the epithet with the large freedom of the A. S. poet, 
and with unsurpassed skill. ‘The poet’s (2. e. Beddoes’) magic is 
in the web of his verse; and penetrating every portion of its 


10, N. Kenningar = descriptive names, synonyms. 
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texture, it makes its presence felt in his most fragmentary compo- 
sitions, in single lines, and often in mere epithets.” Kelsall. 

The Moon. This wife for a month of the earth (Letters, lviii) ; 
cf. the O. E. “Adam’s grandmother,” for the earth. The primrose- 
sandalled moon (Sec. Bro. I 1). That wolf-howled, witch-prayed, 
owl-sung fool, fat mother moon (Death’s Jest Book, III 3). The 
ashes of noon’s beams [moonlight] (D. J. B. I 105). 

Star. Stingy star-shine (D. J. B. III 3). Star-hilted lightning 
(Sec. Bro. II 2). The unshaven Nazarite of stars [comet] unbinds 
his wondrous locks (S. B. III 1); cf. Shaksp. 1 Hen. VI, I 1, 3, 
and Webster (White Devil, V 1), rough-bearded comet. Star- 
nailed cloud (Vol. I 114). My love-consumed incense star [his wife, 
who died in childbirth] (D. J. B. III 3); incense comes, or came, into 
the market in round, reddish-yellow pellets of hazel-nut size. Star- 
numbered tresses [numberless] (D. J. B. Il 2). The tide of night, 
with its star-tipped billows bright (I 207). Night—her breast 
o’erwrit with golden secresies (I 136). With the foregoing com- 
pare the following from Shakspeare: All yon fiery oes and eyes 
of light (M. N. D. III 2, 188). Look, how the floor of heaven is 
inlaid with patines of bright gold (M. of V. V 1,58). Night’s 
candles are burnt out (R. & J. III 5,9). These blessed candles 
of the night (M. of V. V 1 220). There’s husbandry in heaven, 
their candles are all out (Macb. II 1, 4). Cf. the Anglo-Saxon 
epithets for the sun: dze3-candel (Riddles, 887°) ; dz3-sceald (Ex. 
79); weder-candel (Andr. 372). The spots of heaven, more fiery 
by night’s blackness (A. & C. I 4, 12). The cinders of the 
element (2 Hen. IV, IV 3, 57). Diana’s waiting women (Tr. & 
Cr. V 2, 91). 

Earth. This grave-paved star (D. J. B. III 3). A hoary, 
atheistic, murderous star (D. J. B. II 2). Hell-hearted bastard of 
the sun (D. J. B. II 2); the metaphor = hell-containing ; Beddoes 
never throws away adjectives. This sepulchral planet (D. J. B. I 
1); similar to the preceding. This dear planet of wool and leather 
[of people requiring clothing] (D. J. B. III 3); cf. Old-Norse 
vind-kers botn [floor beneath the wind-cup] (Vigfusson, Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale, II 456). 

Natural Phenomena, etc. The semi-eternal stony populace of 
the planet [old towers] (Letters, Ixi). Noah’s world-washing 
shower [Deluge] (D. J. B. III 3). Forest-powdering winds (Sec. 
Bro. II 1). The labyrinthine winds (S. B. I 2). Man-mocking 
air [ghost] (S. B. III 3). Branch-dividing, light noon air (S. B. 
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III 2). In the mead, nightingale-nested (S. B. I 2). Sheep- 
specked pastures (S. B. I 2). Storm-souled fleets (D. J. B. III 
3). The palace-banked streets [of arched Griissau] (D. J. B. II 
2). Tiny thunderer of flowers [bee] (Torrismond, I 3). The 
bee, in pied velvet dight (Bri. Trag.I 1). That winged song, the 
restless nightingale (B. T. 11). The Danaé of flowers, with gold 
uphoarded on its virgin lap [daisy] (B. T. 11). The blue violet, 
like Pandora’s eye, when first it darkened with immortal life (B. 
T. I 1). A kiss-coloured rose (D. J. B. II 2). The sea-wide 
grave (Sec. Bro. II 2). Ghost-gaping (Letters, xxxviii). Arches 
and their caves, now double-nighted with heaven's and that creep- 
ing darkness, ivy (D. J. B. III 3). The caved Triton’s azure day 
[sea] (D. J. B. I 1); cf. the following Anglo-Saxon and Old- 
Norse kennings for the sea: fam3e feldas (E. 287), ganotes bx& 
(B. 1861), fisces bed (Andr. 293), yda ful [beaker of waves] 
(B. 1208), famiz bésma (E. 493), se3l-rad (B. 1429), swan rad 
(B. 200), hron rad (G. 205), lazu str&t (B. 239), 3eofenes be3zan3 
(B. 362), fldda be3on3 (B. 1497), weeteres hryc3 (B. 471), é30r here 
(G. 1537), merehfises mid (G. 1362), brim lad (B. 1051), wetres 
bréga (G. 1395), gar sec3 [the rager ; see H. Sweet in Engl. Stud. 
II 314 ff.] (G. 117), bl4-moer (Vigfusson, II 457), Ran-himin (II 
470), and the following additional O. N. kennings for objects in 
nature, etc.: vind-hialmr [sky, wind-helmet] (II 457), vind-flot 
[wind-floe, cloud] (II 457), ar-tali [year-teller, moon] (II 454), 
unda-by [wound-bees, arrows] (II 484), kald-nefr [cold neb, 
anchor] (II 458); cf. Shaksp. The babbling gossip of the air 
[echo] (Tw. N. 15, 292); Rich scarf to my proud earth [rain- 
bow] (Temp. IV 1, 82). 

Time. Life, that glassy interval twixt us and nothing (Vol. I, 
111). The shadow of Rome’s death [Middle Ages] (Letters, xx). 
Sword-straight, and poison-quick [good instance of B.’s preference 
of metaphor to simile, as quicker]. The world-sanded eternity 
(D. J. B. III 3). 

Man. This deserted human engine [man in despair] (D. J. B. 
II 3). The bloody, soul-possessed: weed, called man (D. J. B. 
III 3). This crime-haired head (D. J. B. IV 3). Brutus, thou 
saint of the avenger’s order (D.J.B.I 1). Plead... with a 
tongue love-oiled (D. J. B. IV 1). [You] have a heart that’s 
Cupid’s arrow-cushion, worn out with use (D. J. B. II 2). This 
chrysalis of Psyche (D. J. B. IV 4). A prison, a dismal ante- 
chamber of the tomb, where creatures dwell, whose ghosts but 
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half inhabit their ruinous flesh-houses (Bri. Tr. I 3); cf., especi- 
ally with the last two instances: sAwle-hord (B. 2422), siwel his 
(Guth. 1003), feorh his (Byrhtn. 297), lic hama (Crist 628), ban 
his (B. 3147), ferhd loca (E. 267), bréost loca (D. 167), ban hringas 
(B. 1567), ferhd céfa (G. 2603), bréost céfa (G. 574), mun-stroénd 
[breast, shore of the mind] (Vigfusson, II 452), svefna-ker [ eyelids, 
cups of sleep] (II 452), tara-vellir [eye, cauldron of tears] (I1 452; 
see also II 450 for further explanation of the figure), val-digg 
[blood, wound-dew] (II 484); cf. further in Shakspeare: This 
gap of breath [mouth] (K. John, III 4, 32) ; The anvil of my sword 
[my enemy] (Coriol. IV 5, 116); This foolish-compounded clay, 
man (2 Hen. IV, I 28). 

Abstract. Swan-necked obedience (S. B. III 1). War, the 
spear-maned dragon (S. B. III 1). Humbleness, the lark that 
climbs heaven’s stairs, but lives upon the ground (S. B. II 2). 
Glass oaths (Torrism. I 2). The meek and twilight-loving eye 
of lone religion (Bri. Tr. I 3). Prim Conscience’s old tailor, 
Hypocrisy (B. T. IV 1). The Plague, the spotted fiend, the 
drunkard of the tomb (Vol. I, 145). The body-bursting spirit’s 
yearnings (D. J. B. III 3); cf: Him wes 3€omor sefa, wefre and 
welfis (Beéw. 2419). Rehearsing death [sleep] (D. J. B. III 3); 
cf. Shakspeare, O sleep, thou ape of death (Cymb. II 2, 31), and 
O. N. draum-ping [sleep, parliament of dreams] (Vigfusson, II 
457). 

A further search for characteristic epithets in the authors of the 
Elizabethan age, and even in the works of modern poets, would 
doubtless yield many good ones; e. g. Sir Ph. Sidney (Sonn. Ixx), 
Grief but Love’s wintry livery is; and Shelley (Cenci, 468), That 
palace-walking devil, Gold ; and especially Keats, as in Hyperion, 
B. I.: Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, tall oaks, 
branch-charmed by earnest stars, dream, and so dream all night 
without a stir. This last has, as might be expected, epic fulness, 
as contrasted with Shakspeare’s and Beddoes’ nervous dramatic 
energy. But probably neither Keats, nor Beddoes (Anglo-Saxon 
though he is), nor any other English writer, has anything so extra- 
ordinarily Anglo-Saxon as Shakspeare’s “ anvil of my sword ” for 
“my enemy.” Webster’s “A politician is the devil’s quilted 
anvil,” is different (Duchess of Malfi, III 2). A careful reading of 
several later and contemporary poets, with this very point in view, 
again brings out the fact that in no matter of detail are the genius 
and art of the poet more perceptible and nicely balanced than in 
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the use of epithets. Only a few English writers have reached the 
energy and excellence of the A. S. in this. Beddoes is probably the 
most distinguished example since Shakspeare. Audacity alone 
cannot produce fine intense metaphor. Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass is an instance. He escapes into Spanish or maudlin as 
soon as his very limited metaphor-condensing power is exceeded. 
The dictionaries of the English dialects contain many good ex- 
amples, and so does English slang-speech. But in both cases the 
anonymous framers have worked in the same line of thought as 
the Anglo-Saxon folk-poets. The A. S. and Shakspearian epithets, 
together with those of Beddoes, are the very “axles of thought, 
kindling with swiftness,” and roll on quite too fast for many a 
modern poet’s introspective amble. 
HENRY Woop. 


[To be continued.) 





IV.—NOTES. 


JoHN EVELYN’s PLAN FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


To the student of XVIIth century literature or history, there 
are few more attractive and suggestive works than the Correspon- 
dence of John Evelyn. His letters embrace almost every feature 
of contemporary life, social, political, educational, and literary. 
Whether attesting his devotion to his fallen master, or commenting 
upon the judgments of God as displayed in the butchery of the 
regicides, approving the merciless punishment inflicted upon Titus 
Oates, or speculating upon British antiquities, he is uniformly 
genial, frequently instructive, rarely prolix. Among the great 
variety of topics touched by Evelyn’s versatile pen, was “the 
improvement of the English tongue.” He has left on record a 
scheme devised by him as “Chairman of a committee appointed 
by the now organized Royal Society, to consider of the improve- 
ment of the English tongue,” see Evelyn’s Correspondence, Vol. 
III 159-62, Letter to Sir Peter Wyche, 1665. Much of the pecu- 
liar interest of Evelyn’s scheme is derived from the circumstance 
that some of his recommendations anticipated by nearly two cen- 
turies changes in orthography, which have either been actually 
adopted or strongly urged by leading lexicographers and phone- 
tists in our own day. This remark applies with especial force to 
the dropping of the z in such words as honour ; and the leaving 
off of the ugh in the word ¢hough, one of the specific changes 
suggested by a special committee upon the reform of our spelling, 
appointed several years ago under the auspices of the American 
Philological Association, 

After a somewhat elaborate introduction, abounding in self- 
depreciation and conventional civilities, Evelyn proceeds to set 
forth his scheme as follows : 

“I conceive the reason, both of additions to and corruptions of 
the English language, as of most other tongues, has proceeded 
from the same causes ; namely, from victories, plantations, frontiers, 
staples of commerce, pedantry of schools, affectation of travellers, 
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translations, fancy and style of court, vernility and mincing of 
citizens, pulpits, political remonstrances, theatres, shops, etc. 

“The parts affected with it we find to be the accent, analogy, 
direct interpretation, tropes, phrases, and the like. 

“TI, I would, therefore, humbly propose that there might first be 
compiled a grammar for the precepts, which (as did the Romans 
when Crates transferred the art to that city, followed by Diomedes, 
Prisciannus, and others who undertook it) might only insist on the 
rules, the sole means to render it a learned and learnable tongue. 

“TJ. That with this a more certain orthography were introduced, 
as by leaving out superfluous letters, etc.; such as 0 in woomen, 
people ; u in honour ; ain reproach; ugh in though, etc. 

“III, That there might be invented some new periods and accents, 
besides such as our grammarians and critics use, to assist, inspirit, 
and modify the pronunciation of sentences, and to stand as marks 
beforehand how the voice and tone is to be governed ; as in reciting 
of plays, reading of verses, etc., for the varying the tone of the 
voice, and affections, etc. 

“IV. To this might follow a lexicon or collection of all the pure 
English words by themselves; then those’ which are derivative 
from others, with their prime, certain, and natural signification ; 
then the symbolical, so as no innovation might be used or favored, 
at least till there should arise some necessity of providing a new 
edition, and of amplifying the old upon mature advice. 

“VV. That in order to this, some were appointed to collect all 
the technical words, especially those of the more generous employ- 
ments, as the author of the ‘ Essaies des Merveilles de la Nature, 
et des plus nobles Artifices’ has done for the French, and Francis 
Junius and others have endeavored for the’Latin ; but this must be 
gleaned from shops, not books, and has been of late attempted by 
Mr. Moxon. 

“VI. That things difficult to be translated or expressed, and such 
as are, as it were, incommensurable one to another, as determina- 
tions of weights and measures ; coins, honors, national habits, arms, 
dishes, drinks, municipal constitutions of courts, old and abrogated 
customs, etc., were better interpreted than as yet we find them in 
dictionaries, glossaries, and noted in the lexicon. 

“VII. That a full catalogue of exotic words, such as are daily 
minted by our Logodaedali, were exhibited, and that it were 
resolved on what should be sufficient to render them current, uf 
civitate donentur ; since without restraining that same izdomitam 
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novandi verba licentiam, it will in time quite disguise the language. 
There are some elegant words, introduced by physicians chiefly 
and philosophers, worthy to be retained; others, it may be, fitter 
to be abrogated, since there ought to be a law as well as a liberty 
in this particular. And in this choice there would be some regard 
had to the well-sounding and more harmonious words ; and such 
as are numerous, and apt to fall gracefully into their cadences and 
periods, and so recommend themselves at the very first sight as it 
were ; others, which (like false stones) will never shine in whatever 
light they be placed, but embase the rest. And here I note that 
such as have lived long in Universities do greatly affect words and 
expressions nowhere in use beside, as may be observed in Cleave- 
land’s Poems for Cambridge; and there are also some Oxford 
words used by others, as I might instance in several. 

“VIII. Previous to this it would be inquired what particular dia- 
lects, idioms, and proverbs were in use in every several county of 
England ; for the words of the present age being properly the verna- 
cuda, or classic, rather special regard is to be had of them, and this 
consideration admits of infinite improvements. 

“TX. And happily it were not amiss that we had a collection of 
the most quaint and courtly expressions, by way of florilegium, or 
phrases distinct from the proverbs, for we are infinitely defective 
as to civil addresses, excuses, and forms upon sudden and unpre- 
meditated (though ordinary) encounters; in which the French, 
Italians, and Spaniards have a kind of natural grace and talent, 
which furnishes the conversation and renders it very agreeable ; 
here may come in synonyms, homoinyms, etc. 

“X. And since there is likewise a manifest rotation and circling of 
words, which go in and out like the mode and fashion, books 
should be consulted for the reduction of some of the old laid-aside 
words and expressions had formerly zz de/icits ; for our language 
is in some places sterile and barren, by reason of this depopulation, 
as I may call it; and therefore such places should be new cultivated 
and enriched, either with the former (if significant) or some other. 
For example, we have hardly any words that do so fully express 
the French clinguant, naiveté, ennui, bizarre, concert, facontier, 
chicaneries, consommé, emotion, defer, effort, chocg, entours, 
adébouche ; or the Italian vaghezze, garbato, svelto, Let us, there- 
fore (as the Romans did the Greek), make as many of these do 
homage as are like to prove good citizens. 

“XI. Something might likewise be well translated out of the best 
orators and poets, Greek and Latin, and even out of the modern 
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languages, so that some judgment might be made concerning the 
elegancy of the style, and a laudable and unaffected imitation of the 
best recommended to writers.” 

To the student of English, Evelyn’s scheme for improving the 
language cannot fail to present points of marked interest and 
suggestiveness. He will recall the coincidence, that Mr. Jefferson, 
like Evelyn, advocated the study of the English county dialects, 
and will note with gratification the fact that, in our own day, the 
recommendations of both have assumed a definite shape in the 
formation of “ Dialect Societies.” Dr. Murray, editor of the great 
English Dictionary now in process of publication, has only of late 
repeated Evelyn’s wish for more extensive and accurate collections 
of the technical terms in the language. The “reduction of old 
laid-aside words and expressions had formerly zz de/iciizs,” may be 
regarded as a characteristic of one of our modern philological 
schools. Furnivall, Oliphant, and Freeman have not labored 
without perceptible results. 

It is but recently that an author of established fame has revived, 
in ordinary prose, the “va¢h” of our ancient usage (Sketches and 
Studies in Southern Europe, J. A. Symonds, Vol. II, p. 108). 
That the author of “English As She Is Spoke” should have, 
without design, “‘ reduced” “‘ rather” to its olden prerogative is a 
striking philological phenomenon. (See Appleton’s Edition, p. 29.) 

There are few writers of the XVII century who portray so faith- 
fully the inner life of their era as Evelyn. To the student of history, 
as well as the student of philology, he is alike rich in suggestion 


and instruction. 
H. E. SHEPHERD. 


NOTE ON MERCATOR, V. 524. 


Ovém tibi eccillam dabo, natam annos sexaginta, 
525 Peciliarem. PAS. Mei senex, tam vétulam? LYS. Generis graécist. 
Eam sei curabeis, pérbonast : tondétur nimium scite. 


OVEM A, ‘ prisca exemplaria’ Pii. Quem BCD; tibi eccillam 
Bothius. TIBIECILLAM, A; sed EC litteris incertis 407 ecce 
illam, CDFZ; t2bi ancilla, B; permiro iudicio inde a Camerario 
propagatum, nec Grutero suspectum in Appul. t. III, p. 435 Oud. 

Goetz gives the following conjectures: 76 aniculam (Bueche- 
ler) ; 4267 bellam (bellulam) (Gertz, Schenkl) ; bi ad rem illam 
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(Ussing) ; 4157 millam (Bugge). To these Ribbeck has recently 
added another, auratam (Program of Leipzig Univ. 1882-3, p. 
26). Both Buecheler and Ribbeck agree that ecci//am is impos- 
sible, as the ovzs is neither upon the stage to be pointed out, nor 
in the house which Pasicompsa is about to enter. Of course in 
natam annos sexaginta there is a covert allusion, which Pasicompsa 
does not understand, to Demipho, whom Lysimachus in v. 567 
addresses as vervex. I propose to read Apulam. In v, 520 
Pasicompsa has professed herself a good wool-spinner, and Lysi- 
machus now promises to give her a sheep of the finest sort. The 
reputation of Apulian wool among the Romans is established by 
the following passages: Varro, L. L. IX 39 (Mueller, p. 208), Sz 
enim lana Gallicana et Appula videtur imperito similis propter 
speciem, cum peritus Appulam emat pluris, quod in usu firmior 
sit, Pliny, N. H. VIII 48, 73, Lana autem laudatissima Apula et 
guae in Italia Graeci pecoris (cf. Merc. 525, Generis graecist, which 
would apply also to Apulian sheep) appellatur, alibi Italica ; ter- 
tium locum Milesiae oves optinent. Columella, VII 2, 3, Generis 
eximit Calabras Apulasque et Milesias nostri existimabant, 
earumque optimas Tarentinas. Nunc Gallicae pretiosiores haben- 
tur, etc. Martial, XIV 155: 


Velleribus primis Appulia, Parma secundis 
Nobilis: Altinum tertia laudat ovis. 


Plautus uses Apulia (with one J, A) in Casina, Prol. 72, and Apulus, 
Cas. Prol. 77 and Mil. 653, Post Ephest sum ndtus, noenum in 
Apulis, noenum Aminulae. This passage shows that Apulia in 
Plautus’ time was, to a certain extent, Hellenized, although its 
Greek was not of the purest (cf. Kiepert, Alte Geographie, p. 450). 
As for the palaeography, the change from afuldam to ancillam is 
not so difficult as it may seem at first sight ; cf. Men. 801, 


Quando te auratam ét vestitam béne habet, ancillas penum 


anpillaspen B; anpilla spen CD; ampulla spem Z; ampulosam 
‘prisca exemplaria’ Pii. Consequently by a reverse process it is 
easy to pass from Apulam, Apulam, to Anpillam and then to Ancil- 
lam. In Nonius Marcellus (p. 480, ]. 11, M) we actually find in the 
MSS Ampolam for Apuliam. It deserves to be noticed also that 
ancilla is of frequent occurrence in the Mercator, cf. vv. 201, 211, 
261, 350, 390, 396, 414, 975, so that the emendation of azpillam to 
ancillam was very near at hand. In fact, in two other passages 
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the scribe of B has written ancil/a where it does not belong, in v. 
240, ut una illec (illec D) capra CD; ut una ancilla et una capra 
B; v. 399, Horunc illaCD with A; torum ancilla B. Again, 
we may suppose that the scribe of B found in his exemplar #d7@ 
ila, the ~ having fallen out. In this case, too, he would most 
likely have corrected to #07 ancilla, In any event Ajulam seems 
to have at least as strong a claim to be the original reading as any 
of the emendations already proposed. 
MINTON WARREN. 





V.—LIST OF IRREGULAR (STRONG) VERBS IN 
BEOWULF.’ 


Infinitive. 
1 Agan (1089) 


2 ge-belgan 


3 4-belgan 
4 beran (48) 


5 wt-beran (1562) 


6 for-beran (1878) 
7 ge-beran 
8 63-beran 
9 on-beran (991) 
10 berstan 
11 for-berstan 
12 beorgan (1294) 
13, be-beorgan (1747) 
14 ge-beorgan 
15 ymb-beorgan 
16 beornan 


17 for-beornan 


18 ge-beornan 

19 béodan (385) 
biodan (2893) 

20 4-béodan 

21 be-béodan 

22 ge-béodan (3111) 


Present. 
ah (1728) 


Preterite. Part, Pret. 
Ahte (487) 


neg. form nah (2253) 


byred (2056) 


(part. pres. 
byrnende, 2273) 


gebulge (sub. pt.) gebolgen (1540) 
(2332) 

abealh (2281) Abolgen (724) 

beer (495) boren (1193) 

bzeron (213) 

eetbzer (519) 

ztbz#ron (28) 


geboren (1704). 
odber (579) 

onboren (2285) 
burston (819, 761) 
for-bzerst (2681) 
burgan (2600) 


ge-bearg (1549) 
ymb-bearg (1504) 


for-born (2673) 
for-barn (1617) 
ge-barn (2698) 
budon (1086) boden (2958) 


4-béad (390) 
be-béad (401) 
ge-béad (2370) 


' The list embraces also the anomalous verbs, and a few of the more irregular 
weak verbs, which are marked in the list by a star (*). The references are to 


the compiler’s edition. 
defective simples. 


each form. 


The compounds have a special value as filling out the 


It was thought sufficient to give one reference only for 
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Infinitive. 
23 béon 


24 biddan (427) 


25 bindan 

26 ge-bindan 

27 on-bindan 

28 bidan (2309) 


29 4-bidan (978) 
30 ge-bidan (639) 
31 on-bidan 

32 bitan (1455) 

33 blican (222) 

34 brecan (2547) 
35 ge-brecan 

36 té-brecan (781) 
37 purh-brecan 

38 bregdan (708) 


39 4-bregdan 
B40 ge-bregdan 


41 on-bregdan 

42 4-bréatan 

43 bréotan 

44 4-bréotan 

45 *bringan (1863) 
46 ge-bringan 


47 brfican (1046) 
48 bian (2843) 
49 ge-biian 

50 bigan (2919) 


51 4-bigan 
52 be-bagan 


Present. Preterite, 
béo (1826), bid (183) 
pl. bio’ (2064) 

béod (1839) 

(see wesan) 

imper. béo (1174) 
bidde (1232) bzed (29) 
bzedon (176) 


ge-band (420) 
on-band (501) 
bad (87) 
bidon (400) 


ge-bad (7) 
on-bad (2303) 
bat (743) 


brzec (1568) 
ge-braec (2509) 


purh-brzec (2793) 


bregd (795) 
brugdon (514) 
4-breed (2576) 


Part, Pret. 


bunden (1286) 
ge-bunden (872) 


gebiden (1929) 


brocen (2064) 
t6-brocen (998) 


broden 
brogden (1617) 


ge-breegd (1565) ge-broden (1444) 


ge-braed (1665) 


on-breed (724) 

4-bréot (2931) 

bréat (1714) 

4-bréat (1299) 
bringe (1830) bréhton (1654) 
(pres. subj. pl.) 

gebringan (3010) 

briiced (1063) bréac (1954) 
(pres. part. biiend) 
baige’d (2032) béah (2957) 
Sugon (327) 
a-béag (776) 
be-biged (93) 


4-broten (1600) 


geban (117) 
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Present, 


Infinitive. 
53 ge-bigan 


54 *bycgan (1306) 
55 *be-bycgan 
56 *ge-bycgan 
57 be-ceorfan 
58 céosan 
ciosan (2377) 
59 ge-céosan 
60 ge-cnawan (2048) 
61 on-cn4wan 
62 cringan 


63 ge-cringan 


cymest (1383) 
cymed (2059) 


64 cuman (244) 


65 be-cuman 
66 ofer-cuman 


(1) can (1181) 
(2) const (1378) 
(3) con (1740) 
cunnon (162) 
cwid (2042) 


67 cunnan 


68 cwedan 


69 4-cwedan 
70 ge-cwedan 


A-cwy®d (2047) 


71 cwidan (2113) 
72 déagan 


73 d6én (1117) dé (1059) 


ge-déd (1733) 


74 ge-dén (2187) 


Part. Pret. 
ge-bogen (2570) 


Preterite. 
ge-béah (1541) 
ge-béag (1242) 


be-bohte (2800) 

ge-bohte (974) [ge-boh-]te(3o15 

be-cearf (1592) 

cure (subj. pret.) 

(2819) 

ge-céas (2639) gecoron(e) (206) 
on-cniow (2555) 
cringon (1114) 

_ crunge (subj. pret.) 

(636) 

ge-cranc (1210) 
ge-crang (1338) 
ge-crong (1569) 
com (430) 
cwom (419) 
cwomon (239) 
cw6man (651) 
be-com (115) 
be-cwom (2366) 
ofer-cwom (1274) ofercumen (846) 
ofer-cémon (700) 
cide (372) 
chdon (119) 


cumen (376) 


cid (150) 
un-cd (2215) 


cwd (315) 

cwé&don (3182) 
A-cwzed (655) 

(2) ge-cwéde (2665) 
(3) ge-cwaed (875) 
ge-cwédon (535) 


déog (851) 
dyde (672) 
dydon (3165) 
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: Infinitive. 
(2570) § 75 on-drédan (1675) 
76 drepan 


77 dréogan (1471) 


78 4-dréogan (3079) 
79 ge-dréogan 


Present. 


go ge-dréosan (2667) ge-dréosed (1755) 


81 drincan 


$2 drifan (1131) 
83 té-drifan 
84 dugan 


85 durran 


86 ge-difan 
87 purh-dfifan 


88 etan (444) 
89 purh-etan 


go faran (124) 


91 ge-faran (739) 
92 fit-faran (2552) 
93 felgan 

94 zt-felgan 

95 feallan (1071) 


96 be-feallan 
97 ge-feallan 


98 ge-feohan 
ge-féon j 


99 ge-feohtan (1084) 


100 findan (207) 


drifad (2809) 


déah (369) 

duge (sub. pr., 590) 
dearst (527) 

dear (685) 


Preterite. _ Part. Pret, 
on-dréd (2348) 
drzep (2881) drepen (1746) 
dropen (2982) 
dréah (2180) 


drugon (15) 
gedrogen (2727) 


dranc (743) druncen (539) 


druncon (1234) 


t6-draf (545) 
dohte (1345) 
dohtest (1822) 
dorste (1463) 
dorston (2849) 


dyrre (subj. pr., 1380) 


eted (448) 


ge-fealled (1756) 


ge-déaf (2701) 
purh-déaf (1620) _ 


purh-eton(e) 
(3050) 
for (1405) 
foron (1896) 


fealh (1282) 
zt-fealh (969) 
féol (773) 
féoll (2976) 
féollon (1043) 

be-feallen (1127) 
ge-féoll (2101) 
ge-feah (109) 
ge-feh (2299) 
ge-fgon (1015) 
ge-fégon (1628) 
fand (720) funden (7) 
fond (2137) 
(1) funde (1487) 
fundon (3054) 
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Infinitive. Present, ‘ Preterite. Part, Pret, 

101 on-findan on-fand (1892) —on-funden (1294) 
' on-funde (751) 

102 fiéogan fléoged (2274) 

103 fléon (756) fléah (2226) 

104 be-fléon (t6 be-fléonne, 1004) 

105 ofer-fléon (2526) 

106 fléotan (542) fléat (1910) 

107 flitan (2) flite (507) 

108 ofer-flitan ofer-flat (517) 

109 fon (439) fehd (1756) feng (1543) 

110 be-fén be-fongen (977) 

be-fangen (1296) 


111 ge-fon ge-féng (741) 

112 on-f6n (912) on-féng (52) 

113 purh-f6n (1505) 

114 wid-f6n wid-féng (761) 
115 ymbe-f6n ymbe-féng (2692) 
116 fretan (3015) freet (1582) 

117 frignan frin (imper., 1323) fraeegn (236) 


fringan (351) 
rinan ' 
118 ge-frignan ge-fregn (194)  ge-frunen (2953) 
ge-fregen (1012) ge-fregen (1197 

ge-frunon (2) 


ge-frungon (667) 


ge-fringan 
ge-frinan 


119 galan (787) geeled (2461) 
120 4-galan 4-g6l (1522) 
121 gan (386) ged (455) géong (926) 
gangan (314) imper. ga (1783) giong (2410) 
gongan (1643) geong (2744) gang (1010) 
*vengde (1413, 
1402) 
*eode (358) 
eodon (493) 
122 4-gangan A-gangen (1235) 
123 full-gangan full-eode (3120) 
124 ge-gan (1278) ge-ganged (1847)  ge-iode(2201) ge-gan (2631) 
ge-gangan (2537) \ ge-eode (2677) ge-gongen (823) 
ge-eodon (1968) 
125 63-gangan 63-eodon (2935) 
126 ofer-gangan ofer-eode (1409) 
ofer-eodon (2960) 
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Infinitive, 

127 ymb-gangan 

128 gifan i 
giofan (2973) 

129 4-gifan (355) 

130 for-gyfan 

131 of-gifan } 
of-gyfan (2589) 


132 gildan 

gyldan (11) 
133 an-gildan 
134 4-gildan 


135 for-gildan } 


for-gyldan (1055) 
136 gilpan 

gylpan (2007) 
137 on-ginnan 


138 be-gitan 


139 for-gitan 
140 an-gitan 
on-gitan (1912) 
on-gytan (1497) 
141 glidan 


142 t6-glidan 
143 gréotan 
144 for-grindan 


145 gripan 

146 for-gripan 

147 wid-gripan (2522) 
148 gr6wan 

149 *habban (446) 


Presents 


gilpe 
gylped 


for-gyted (1752) 


gréoted (1343) 


hzebbe (383) 
hafu (2525) 
hafast (1175) 
hafad (474) 
habba’d (270) 
imper. hafa (659) 


Preterite, Part, Pret. 
ymb-eode (621) 
geaf (1720) 
geafon (49) 
4-geaf (2930) 
for-geaf (17) 
of-geaf (2470) 
of-gedfon (1601) 
of-géfan (2847) 
geald (1048) 


gyfen (64) 


an-geald (1252) 
4-geald (1665) 
for-geald (114) 


gealp (2584) 


on-gan (100) on-gunnen (409) 
on-gon (2791) 

on-gunnon (245) 

be-geat (1147) 

be-get (2873) 

be-geAton (2250) 


an-geat (1292) 
on-geat (14) 
on-geaton (1432) 
glad (2074) 
glidan (515) 
té-glad (2488) 


for-grunden 
(2336) 


for-grand (424) 


grap (1502) 
for-grap (2354) 


greow (1719) 
hzefde (79) 
hzefdon (538) 
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Infinitive, 


150 *for-habban (1152) 


151 *wid-habban 
152 hatan (68) 


153 ge-hatan 
154 hebban (657) 
155 4-hebban 
156 be-helan 


157 helpan (2341) 
158 healdan (230) 


159 be-healdan 
160 for-healdan 


Present. 


hate (293) 


ge-hate (1393) 


healdest (1706) 
healde’ (2910) 


161 ge-healdan (2857) ge-healded (2294) 


162 ge-héawan 


163 héofan 


164 hladan (2127) 


165 ge-hladan 
166 4-hlehhan 
167 hiéapan (865) 
168 4-hléapan 

169 hléotan 

170 t6-hlidan 


171 hnitan 

172 be-hén 

173 hréodan 
174 ge-hréodan 
175 hréosan 


176 be-hréosan 


ge-héawe (subj. pres., 


683) 
hiofende (pres. part., 
3143) 
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Preterite. 


wid-hzefde (773) 
héht (1036) 
hét (198) 
ge-hét (2135) 
ge-héton (175) 


healp (2699) 
hiold (1955) 
héold (2378) 
héoldon (2720) 
be-héold (494) 


ge-héold (2621) 


ge-hléd (896) 
a-hlég (731) 


4-hléop (1398) 
hléat (2386) 


hniton (1328) 


hréas (2489) 
hruron (1075) 


Part. Prei, 


haten (992) 


ge-haten (2025) 


hafen (1291) 
hzefen (3024) 
4-hzefen (1109) 
4-hafen (128) 
be-holen (414) 


for-healden 
(2382) 


hladen (3135) 
(gilp)-hlzden 
(869) 


t6-hliden(e) 
(1000) 


be-hongen (3140) 
hroden (495) 
ge-hroden (304) 


be-hroren(e) 
(2763) 
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Infinitive. 


181 ge-hweorfan 
182 geond-hweorfan 


183 hw6pan 

184 *hycgan 

185 be-irnan (rinnan) 
186 on-irnan 

187 lacan (2849) 

188 for-lacan 

189 lé@tan 


190 4-lé@tan (2592) 
191 for-létan (793) 


192 of-l&tan 
193 on-laetan 


194 *4-lecgan 


199 ge-léogan 
200 be-léosan 
201 for-léosan 
§202 *libban 


203 licgan (3130) 
licgean (967) 


Present, 


I&ted (1729) 


of-lztest (1184) 
on-l&ted (1610) 


lyh® (1049) 


lifad (3169) 
lyfad (945) 

leofad (975) 
liged (1344) 


Preterite. Part, Pret, 
hran (2271) 
hwearf (55) 
hwurfe (subj. pt., 
264) 
and-hwearf (548) 
zet-hwearf (2300) 
ge-hwearf (1211) 
geond-hwearf 
(2018) 
hwéop (2269) 
hogode (633) 
be-arn (67) 
on-arn (722) 


for-lacen (904) 


lét (2390) 
léton (48) 


for-lét (971) 
for-léton (3168) 
of-lét (1623) 


a-legde (835) 
4-lédon (34) 
4-legdon (3142) 
lég (1812) 
légon (203) 


léah (3030) 
4-léh (80) 
ge-léah (2324) 
be-loren (1074) 
for-léas (1471) _—_ for-loren (2146) 
lifde (57) 
lyfde (2145) 
lifdon (99) 
leg (40) 
lagon (3049) 
l&gon (566) 
4-leg (1529) 
ge-leg (3147) 
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Infinitive. 
206 limpan 
207 4-limpan 
208 be-limpan 
209 ge-limpan 


210 linnan (1479) 
211 Jivan 

212 lihan 

213 on-lihan 

214 lican 

215 be-lfican 

216 ge-lfican 

217 on-lican 

218 t6-lican (782) 
219 magan 


220 meltan (3012) 


221 ge-meltan 
222 metan 
223 ge-metan 
224 métan 


225 ge-munan 


226 on-munan 
227 murnan 


228 be-murnan 
be-meornan j° 


229 ge-nesan 
230 néotan 
231 be-nécian (681) 
232 niman 


Present, . Preterite. Part. Pret, 
lomp (1988) 
4-lamp (623) &-lumpen (734) 
be-lamp (2469) ~ 
ge-limped (1754) ge-lomp (76) ge-lumpen (825 
ge-lamp (1253) 


liden (223) 
lah (1457) 
on-lah (1468) 

locen(e) (1506) 
be-léac (1133) 

ge-locen (2770) 
on-léac (259) 


(1) meg (277) meahte (542) 
(2) meaht (2048) mihte (190) 


mége(2531) : mehte (1083) 
mégen(2654) subj. pr. 


meahton (649) 
mihton (308) 
mealt (2327) 
multon (1121) 
ge-mealt (898) 
mézton (918) 
ge-mezet (925) 
(1),(3) mét (186, 604) méste (168) 

(2) mést (1672) méston (1629) 
méton (347) 

méte (1388, pres. subj.) 

ge-man (265) ge-munde (759) 
ge-mon (2428) ge-mundon (179) 
on-munde (2641) 
mearn (136) 
murne (subj.pt.,1386) 
be-mearn (908) 


ge-nzs (1000)  ge-nesen (2398) 
néot (imper., 1218) 

bi-néat (2397) 
nimed (441) nom (1613) numen (1154) 


nymed (1847) nam (747) 
n4man (2117) 












ret, Infinitive. 
233 be-niman 


734) (234 for-niman 






(825) 235 ge-niman 





| 236 nipan 






237 redan (2057) 
238 be-réofan 

239 réotan 

mo ridan (234) 






506) 






170) 





241 ge-ridan 
242 4-risan 
243 rowan 






244 sacan (439) 
245 ge-sacan (1005) 
246 on-sacan (2955) 


247 scacan (1804) \ 







sceacan 
248 ge-scadan 
249 scanan 
250 sceran 
251 ge-sceran 









252 sceadan 
253 ge-sceadan 







sceppan 
scyppan 
255 ge-sceopan 
256 scéotan 
257 ge-scéotan 
258 of-scéotan 
259 scinan (1518) 


254 sceopan 







3) 







260 scri§an (651) 
261 scrifan (980) 
262 for-scrifan 
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Present. 


pres. part. nipende 
(547) 


réotad (1377) 








Preterite. Part, Pret. 
be-nam (1887) 
for-nam (557) 
for-namon (2829) 
ge-nam (1873) 
ge-nom (2777) 


berofen(e) (2392) 


rad (1884) 

riodan (3171) 

ge-rad (2899) 

a-ras (399) 

réon (réowon) 
(512) 


on-szece (subj.pr., 1943) 


sceaced (2743) 


scired (1288) 


scéoted (1745) 


scined (607) 


scridad (163) 


scacen (1125) 
sceacen (2307) 


scéc (2255) 


ge-scéd (1556) 
scionon (303) 


ge-sceer (1527) 
ge-scer (2974) 
scéd (1888) 
ge-scéd (1588) 
ge-scéod (2224) 


scép (78) scepen (2915) 


ge-scedp (97) 


ge-scéat (2320) 
of-scét (2440) 
scan (321) 


scinon (995) 
scionon (303) 


for-scrifen (106) 









ge-numen (3167) 
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Infinitive. 
263 ge-scrifan 
264 sculan 


265 sciifan 


266 be-scifan (184) 
267 *secgan (273) 


268 *sellan 
syllan (2161) 


269 *sécan (665) 
sécean (200) 


270 séodan 
271 séon (921) 


272 ge-séon (396) 


273 geond-séon 
274 ofer-séon 
275 on-séon 
276 singan 


277 4-singan 
278 sittan (493) 


279 be-sittan 
280 for-sittan 
281 ge-sittan 
282 of-sittan 
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Present. 


sceall (2499) 
(1, 3) sceal (20, 251) 
scel (455) 

(2) scealt (589) 
sculon (684) 
scile (3178) 
scyle (2658) 


i (subj.) 


secge (1998) 
secgad (411) 


seled (1731) 


séced (2273) 
sécead (3002) 


imper. séc (1380) 


ge-syhd (2042) 


sited (2907) 
imper. site (489) 


for-sited (1768) 


Preterite. Part. Pret. 
ge-scraf (2575) 

scolde (10) 

sceolde (2342) 

sceoldest (2342) 


scoldon (41) 


scufon (215) scofen (919) 


scufun (3132) 


(ge)-seegd (141) 
(ge)-s@d_ (1697) 


seegde (1810) 
seegdest (532) 
segdon (377) 
sédan (1946) 
sealde (72) 
sealdest (1483) 
sealdon (1162) 
sodhte (2301) 
sohtest (458) 
sohton (339) 
sohtan (2381) 
séad (1994) 
seah (2015) 
ségon (1423) 
ge-seah (247) 
ge-sawon (1606) 
ge-ségan (3039) 
ge-ségon (3129) 
geond-seh (3088) 
ofer-sAwon (419) 
on-sawon (1651) 
song (323) 

sang (496) 


(ge)-soht(e) 
(1840) 


4-sungen (1160) 
set (500) 
séton (1165) 
sétan (1603) 
be-szet (2937) 
ge-set (171) ge-seten (2105) 
of-szet (1546) 











Infinitive. 

283 ofer-sittan (685) 
284 on-sittan (598) 
285 ymb-sittan 

286 sigan 

287 ge-sigan (2660) 
288 slépan 


ret, 









289 sleahan \ 
siean 





290 ge-sléan 





141) 
997) 





291 of-sléan 

292 slitan 

293 on-spannan 
294 sptwan (2313) 
295 spowan 

296 sprecan (2070) 











297 ge-sprecan 
298 springan 







299 ge-springan 





300 on-springan 
301 standan (2272) 
302 stondan (2761) 







303 4-standan 

304 zet-standan 

305 for-standan (2956) 
306 ge-standan 








307 stapan 
308 zet-stapan 
309 ge-stapan 
310 stincan 
311 stigan 
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Presente 
ofer-sitte (2529) 


slépend(e) (pr. part., 


2220) 


standed (1363) 
(pl.) standa’ (2867) 





Preterite. Part, Pret. 


ymb-séton (564) 
sigon (307) 


sl6h (1566) 

slg (108) 
slégon (2051) 
ge-sléh (459) 
ge-sl6gan (2997) 
of-sl6h (574) 
slat (742) 
on-spéon (2724) 


slegen (1153) 


spéow (2855) 
spreec (1169) 
spréce (531) 
sprécon (1477) 
ge-sprzec (676) 
sprang (18) 
sprong (1589) 
sprungon (2583) 
ge-sprang (1668) 
ge-sprong (885) 
on-sprungon (818) 
st6d (927) 
st6don (328) 
st6dan (3048) 
4-st6d (760) 
zet-st6d (892) 
for-st6d (1550) 
ge-st6d (358) 
ge-st6don (2597) 
st6p (762) 
zet-stdp (746) 
ge-st6p (2290) 
stonc (2289) 
[st]ag (2363) 
stigon (212) 


sprecen (644) 
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Infinitive. Present, Preterite. 
312 4-stigan 4-stiged (1374) 4-stah (1119) 
a-stag (783) 
313 ge-stigan ge-stah (633) 
314 stridan strude (subj. pret., 
3127) 
315 for-swafan for-swéof (2815) 
316 for-swapan for-swéop (477) 
317 *swebban (680) _— swefed (601) 
318 *4-swebban ' 4-swefede (567) 
319 swefan (119) swefed (1742) sweef.(1801) 
swefad (2257) sweéfon (704) 3 
swefun (1281) 
320 swelgan swealh (744) 
swulge (sub. pret., 3 
783) 3 
321 for-swelgan for-swealg (1123) 
322 swellan (2714) P 
323 sweltan swealt (1618) 3 
324 swerian swor (2739) 3 
325 for-swerian for-sworen (805) 
326 sweorcan sweorced (1738) 
327 for-sweorcan for-sworced (1768) 
328 ge-sweorcan ge-swearc (1790) 
329 swymman (1625) , 
330 ofer-swimman ofer-swam (2368) 
331 swincan swuncon (517) 
232 swingan swinged (2265) 
333 swican swac (1461) 
334 ge-swican ge-swac (2585) 
335 on-swifan on-swaf (2560) 
336 sw6gan (pres. part., 3146) 
swOgende 
337 *syrwan syrede (161) 
338 *ge-técan ge-téhte (313) 
339 *tellan tealde (795) 
tealdon (2185) 
340 téon (1037) téah (553) togen (1289) 
341 4-téon 4-téah (767) 
342 ge-téon imper. ge-téoh (366) ge-téah (2611) 
343 of-téon of-téab (5) 


oe wee Ss 


t» ~~ &P 


+.> 
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Infinitive. Present. 
344 purh-téon (1141) 
445 tredan (1965) 


346 *pencan penced (289) 


347 péon 
(for pihan) 
348 ge-péon (25) 
349 on-péon 
350 picgan (1011) 
picgean (737) 
351 ge-picgan 


352 ge-pingan 
353 pringan 


354 for-pringan (1085) 

355 ge-pringan 

356 purfan (2) pearft (450) 

pearf (596) 

purfe (subj. pres., 
2496) 


357 ge-pweran 


pinced (1749) 
pynced (2654) 
pincead (368) 
an (1226) 


358 *pyncan \ 
pincean (1342) 


359 unnan 
360 ge-unnan (346) 
361 wacan 


362 on-wacan 


363 wadan 

364 ge-wadan 

365 on-wadan 

366 purh-wadan 

367 wegan (3016) 
368 cet-wegan 

369 ge-wegan (2401) 


Preterite. Part. Pret. 


treed (1644) 
pohte (692) 
pdhton (541) 
pah (8) 


on-pah (gor) 
pégon (563) 
pégun (2634) 
ge-peah (619) 
ge-pah (1025) 
ge-pégon (1015) 
ge-pungen (625) 
prong (2884) , 
prungon (2961) 


ge-prang (1913) 
porfte (157) 
porfton (2365) 


ge-puren (for 

ge-pworen (1286) 
pahte (2462) 
pahton (867) 


fide (961) 
ge-fide (1662) 
wdc (1266) 
w6écun (60) 
on-wéc (2288) 
on-w6écon (111) 
w6d (2662) 
ge-waden (220) 
on-wéd (?) (916) 
purh-wéd (891) 
weg (1208) 
zet-weeg (1199) 
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Infinitive. Present, Preterite. 
370 wesan (272) eom (335) wees (II) 
(see béon) eart (352) wére (1479) 
is (256) wéron (233) 
ys (2911) weran (2476) 
(1) synt (260) 
(2) syndon (237) 
(3) sint (388) 
subj. pres. sie (435) 
sy (1832) 
sig (1779) 
pres. part. wesende 
(46) 
imper. wes (269) 
371 wépan [wéop] (3152 ?) 
«372 wealdan (442) wealde (1860) wéold (465) 
wéoldon (2052) 
373 ge-wealdan (1510) ge-wéold (1555) ge-wealden(e) 
; (1733) 
374 weallan pl. weallaé (2066) = wéol (515) 
wéoll (2139) 
375 weaxan (3116) weaxed (1742) wedx (8) 
376 ge-weaxan ge-wedx (66) 


377 weoréan (3179) i weorded (414) weard (6) 
wurdan (808) (pl.) weorsa8 (2067) wurdon (228) 


wurdad (282) wurde (subj. pret., 
2732) 
378 ge-weordan (1997) ‘  ge-weard (3062) ge-worden (1305) 
379 weorpan (2792) wearp (1532) 
380 for-weorpan for-wurpe (subj. 
pret., 2873) 
381 ofer-weorpan ofer-wearp (1544) 
382 willan (1) f wille (344) wolde (68) 
wylle (948) woldon (482) 
(2) wylt (1853) 
(3) { wile (346) neg. forms: 
wyle (2865) nelle (680) 
| wille (442) nolde (792) 
wylle (2767) 


(pl.) wyllad (1819) 
383 windan wand (1120) wunden (1194) 


wundon (212) 














Infinitive. 
384 zet-windan 
385 be-windan 
386 ge-windan (764) 
387 on-windan 
388 winnan 










389 witan (252) 






390 ge-witan (1351) 
391 ge-wican 

392 wigan (2510) 
393 witan (2742) 
394 eet-witan 

395 ge-witan (42) 







i(e) 





396 68-witan (2996) 
397 wlitan 







398 geond-wlitan 
giond-wlitan(2772) 

399 wrecan (874) 

400 4-wrecan 

401 for-wrecan (1920) 

402 ge-wrecan 








1305) 







403 wridan (965) 






404 writan 
405 for-writan 
406 *wyrcan (931) 











Washington and Lee University. 
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Present. 


on-winded (1611) 


wat (1332) 
wast (272) 


Preterite. Part, Pret, 
zt-wand (143) 
be-wand (1462) be-wunden(1032) 


ge-wand (1002) 


wan (144) 
won (1133) 
wunne (506) 
wunnon (113) 
wiste (822) 
wisse (2340) 


neg. form: nat (274)twiston (799) 


wiged (600) 


ge-wited (1361) 


wisson (246) 
ge-wic (2578) 
zet-witon (1151) 


ge-wat (123) 
ge-witon (854) 


ge-witen (1480) 


wlat (1573) 


wliton (1593) 
wlitan (2853) 


wreec (2707) wrecen (2963) 
A-wreec (1725) 
for-wrec (109) 
ge-wrec (107) 
ge-wrécan (2480) 
wridon (2983) 


ge-wrecen (3063) 


ge-wriden(e) 
(1938) 
writen (1689) 
for-wrat (2706) 
worhte (1453) (ge-)worht(e) 
(1865) 


J. A. HARRISON. 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


A History of English Rhythms. By Epwin Guest, LL. D., D.C. L., F. R.S. 
A new edition, edited by the REV. WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. London, 
George Bell & Sons, 1882. 


The late Dr. Guest’s History of English Rhythms was first published in 
1838, and was a pioneer in a new field. It is not much to the credit of Eng- 
lish scholars that but little was done for the further elucidation of this subject 
until the publication of Professor Schipper’s work on Old English Metre, early 
in 1882. Professor Skeat seems to have prepared this new edition of Dr. 
Guest’s work before the publication of Prof. Schipper’s, as he nowhere makes 
. allusion to it, although the respective prefaces are dated Sept., 1881, and July, 
1882.! Schipper’s work has already been noticed in this Journal (Vol. III, 
No. II, p. 355), and it now remains to give a brief account of Dr. Guest’s work, 
as the first edition has been long out of print, and a new generation of scholars 
has grown up, many of them born since its publication, Schipper (p. 2) makes 
the following criticism of this work: “Dr, Guest macht die Alteste Form eng- 
lischer Poesie, namlich die alliterierende Langzeile, oder vielmehr die rhythm- 
ische Section derselben, wie er sich ausdriickt, zur Basis auch der spateren unter 
ganz anderen Einfliissen sich entwickelnden englischen Verskunst und zieht 
aus dieser Voraussetzung dann natiirlich ganz falsche Schliisse. Eine weitere 
Folge davon ist, dass es so verworren angelegt und durchgefithrt ist, dass man 
sich nur mit grosser Miihe, selbst wenn man von seinem Gedankengange sich 
leiten lasst, hindurchfinden kann, und so ist denn das Werk, trotz der grossen 
Fiille von Material, die es bietet, als ganslich veraltet und unbrauchbar zu 
bezeichnen,” and he refers, in confirmation of this criticism, to Prof. Mayor's 
article in the Transactions of the Philological Society for 1873-74. Prof. 
Skeat has remedied some of the defects of form chargeable to the first edition, 
in that he has incorporated in the text the notes of that edition, has added 
notes of his own explaining or correcting statements in the text, has revised 
the quotations and supplied exact references, and has added an index of 
authors and a table. of rhythms, so that the work is not so unserviceable as 
formerly. The quotations, however, so far from being “well arranged,” as 
Mr. Skeat says, should have been arranged Aistorically, so that we should not 
find a quotation from Chaucer immediately following one from Burns. More- 
over, I do not think that most persons will agree with Mr. Skeat in his 
preference for the author’s method of marking accentuation, namely, with 
a bar [|] after the accented syllable, so liable to be confounded with 
metrical division (as Mr. Swifte did confound it),—but this is a small matter. 


1 Prof, Skeat mentions Schipper’s work in his introduction to Specimens of Early English, 
Part I, p. xxxvi, which was published before July, 1882, hence the lack of reference to it in 
his preface to Dr. Guest’s work is the more noticeable. 
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Instead of simply referring to Ellis and Sweet, Mr. Skeat might have corrected 
some of Dr. Guest’s statements with respect to the values of the English letters ; 
for, however excusable these statements might have been in 1838, they were 
not so excusable in 1882. It may suffice to refer to the remarks about y, and 
especially to the temark (p. 8 ad init.): “but if the y of your be a consonant, 
so must also be the ¢ of Europe,” and to the so-called diphthongs “formed by 
prefixing y to the eleven vowels” (p. 11); one might as well speak of the Latin 
vowel 7 in jam or the German vowel 7 in ja: Mr. Skeat’s note is not helpful 
on this point. See also the remarks on wand wh (pp. 9, 10); and as to Mr. 
Skeat’s correction of Dr. Guest’s pronunciation of @ in Mary as a in at, I 
would say that this is the almost universal pronunciation in this country, and 
not as ai in hair, with Mr. Skeat; again, with respect to the diphthongal char- 
acter claimed for this sound of a, is not that caused by the following 7 in Aair 
or hare, and when not followed by 7, is it not a simple vowel as in g/ad (A. S. 
gled)? See here Sweet’s A. S. Reader (p. xvii), where ¢here and hair are given © 
as key-words for the /ong sound of this vowel [#] and man for the short sound. 
One other letter unnoticed by Mr. Skeat may be mentioned: on p. 65 Dr. 
Guest speaks of “the dental letters f and ¢h,”—no misprint, as the examples 
show. 

The work is divided into four books, of from seven to ten chapters each. 
Book I treats of rhythm, the voice, z. ¢. letters and sounds, syllables, accent, 
quantity, rime, and pauses, so that it is introductory to the whole subject. One 
great merit of the work consists in the numerous examples given in illustration 
of each statement, but in the case of our older writers, as Chaucer, for example, 
better editions have been published of late years, so that the text often needs 
correction. So too, thanks to Prof. Child, we now know much more about 
Chaucer’s grammar than Dr. Guest knew fifty years ago, and therefore much of 
what he says about the final ¢ is antiquated, but he deserves credit for having 
rightly appreciated its importance to a correct understanding of Chaucer’s 
verse. On this subject (p. 30) Prof. Skeat refers to “note in the appendix,” 
but unfortunately there is no note there. (It would have been a convenience 
if a reference had always been given on the page where each note applies.) In 
his note to p. 31 Mr. Skeat has settled the question as to “Saint Eloy,” if it 
required a re-settlement, notwithstanding Mr. Furnivall’s theory. We might 
allow even the “ dainty” prioress so mild an oath. Dr. Guest is careful to notice 
all cases of elision of vowels in connection with each letter, but Mr. Skeat 
says: “the very strict views upon the subject of elision which were laid down 
in the first volume seem to have been considerably relaxed in other passages 
of the work” (p. vii). The subject of accent is too wide to enter upon in a 
brief review ; suffice it to say that Dr. Guest believed it to be “ the soz principle” 
that regulates our English rhythms (p. 108), and that we have no metrical 
quantity in the English language. He thus at once cast aside notions derived 
from the classical rhythms, and established “the so principle” of English 
metre, differing from many previous writers on versification, but deserving the 
thanks of all English scholars. The observed prevalence of this principle 
doubtless led him to his later more elastic views with respect to elision, for 
holding strict views on this point is but an illustration of the attempt to reduce 
English versification to classical rules, and to restrict the freedom of move- 
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ment of our earlier rhythms. The classical tradition, however, is seen in his 
refusal to allow more than ome unaccented syllable, or at most ¢wo such syl- 
lables, between each accented syllable, which causes a total misconception of 
Anglo-Saxon rhythm, as is seen in the next book. 

Book II treats in full Dr, Guest’s elaborate system of English rhythms, and 
after a careful perusal of it, the justness of Schipper’s criticism is seen to be 
fully substantiated. Prof. Skeat’s table is here of great assistance in following 
Dr. Guest’s arrangement of his quotations. It would extend this notice to 
unreasonable length to go into a minute examination of the different classes of 
rhythms. There are thirty-six varieties, according to the number and position 
of the accented and unaccented syllables, but section 1 (A b A), for example, 
“is intended to include similar metres of more than three syllables, such as 
AbADA,” and so on ad infinitum, and the change of the pause, or caesura, 
is considered to change the character of the rhythm, so that the examples given 
by Mr. Skeat from L’Allegro (p. xviii), by way of illustration, are arranged as 
follows : 

“‘ Haste | thee nymph |: and bring | with thee |” (the bar denoting the 
accent), is Ab A:b AbA, ort:5, while “And | the milk | maid: sing | eth 
blithe |” isAbAb:Ab A,or1/:1, 7 denoting the unaccented syllable added 
tor(Ab A). Thecolon [:] denotes the caesural pause between the sections, 
which Schipper (pp. 258-9) excludes from rhythm of this kind originally, though 
he concedes that it entered later. He thinks that Dr. Guest’s assumption of it in 
the earlier rhythms of four feet, as in the Owl and Nightingale, has caused him 
to mingle verses of different origin, which view seems justified by the examples. 
But the possibilities of the system may be shown in Dr. Guest’s own words. He 
says (p. 160): “ Our verses of two and three accents consist merely of the simple 
sections ; but the verse of four accents is the representative of the short alliter- 
ative couplet, containing two sections, each of two accents. The number then 
of all the possible varieties is the product of eighteen multiplied into itself, or 
324. In like manner the verse of six accents is composed of two sections, 
each containing three; and the number of possible varieties is the product of 
thirty-six multiplied by itself, or 1296. The possible varieties of the verse with 
five accents is also 1296: to wit, 648 when the first section has two accents, and 
the like number when it has three.” He well adds: “Of this vast number, 
by far the larger portion has never yet been applied to the purposes of verse.” (!) 
When one has once conceived a mechanically regular system of such prodigious 
scope, it would be strange indeed if, in the most regular poems, lines showing 
metrical license could not here and there be found which might be brought 
under one or other of the above-mentioned forms, so that in chapter III, on 
verses of four accents, lines from L’Allegro and II] Penseroso are quoted under 
no less than eight different sectional groups, and the line “ The cherub Con : tem- 
plation” (p. 185) is treated as false rhythm, because the caesura is disregarded, 
or misplaced. The metre of these two poems, however, is not derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon alliterative line, as Dr. Guest would have us believe; but it is the 
riming couplet of four feet (treated by Schipper in section III, chapter 14), 
the verses beginning with either an accented or an unaccented syllable. In this 
chapter alone Dr. Guest rightly treats Anglo-Saxon rhythms, as he finds many 
examples of verses showing the four accents, separated by one or two unac- 
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cented syllables, but in the following chapters on verses of five accents, arranged 
according as the section of two accents precedes or follows that of three accents, 
his treatment of Anglo-Saxon verse is erroneous, -In chapter I (p. 159) of this 
book he takes exception to Rask’s view of the “ complement,” and lays down 
his own rules, but Rask’s view was more nearly right. Prof. Skeat does not 
anywhere lead us to suppose that he differs from Dr. Guest, though it is scarcely 
possible that he should hold these antiquated views with respect to Anglo- 
Saxon verse. The following examples will show Dr. Guest’s accentuation: 


sec | ga swat | e: sith | than sun | ne up| (p. 210); 

gif | um grow | ende | : on god | es ric | e (p. 232); 

ne | waes her | tha giet | : nym | the heol | ster-scead | 0 (p. 249); 

wes | an an | e win | ter-stun | de : thon | ne ic mid | this wer | ode (p. 268)" 


On this system the regular Anglo-Saxon alliierative verse may have four, 
five, six, and even seven accents, and the long lines of the pseudo-Caed- 
mon eight and nine accents (pp. 275-6). The examples of Anglo-Saxon 
verse are taken chiefly from Genesis and Exodus, and from the so-called 
Metres of Aelfred,? whose very defective rhythm will not serve as a basis for 
any sound conclusions. Many examples from Chaucer and Shakspere have 
been corrected by Professor Skeat, and so have vitiated the conclusions of Dr. 
Guest drawn from them ; but the accentuation of others might have been 
corrected ; ¢. g., 

Vive | le roi |: as | I have bank’d | their towns | K. J. 5. 7, 104 (p. 209); 
read “Vi| ve” and “tas I | ,” 

Of | the bod | ies: and j the gret | e honour| , Knightes Tale, C. T. 993 
(p. 211); 

read Of the | bodi | es: and | the grete | honour | ; 

In | his fight | inge: wer | e a wood | leon | , 1665; 

read In his | fighting | €: were | a wood | leon | ; 


I use the bar to mark the accent, not the metrical division into feet, for 
the sake of comparison, though the two coincide in the examples from Chaucer. 

Prof. Skeat has been too sparing in his corrections of false accents, although 
the corrections made are almost invariably right. Dr. Guest’s views have led 
him wrong also in respect to the metre of Layamon, and Prof. Skeat has 
followed him; but this metre is developed from the Anglo-Saxon alliterative 
line, as Schipper has shown (section III, chapter 7), though under Norman- 
French influence, and it is therefore much freer in its movement.’ So in respect 
to the metre of Piers Plowman, which poem Prof. Skeat has made his own, it 
also is derived from the Anglo-Saxon alliterative line, and has been discussed 
by Schipper (section III, chapter 10). I have no space for examples of this 
mistaken accentuation, but some may be found on p. 254 ad fin. Prof. Skeat 
has rightly corrected Dr. Guest’s note on eyr (p. 176), and for examples of 


1 The quantity of the Anglo-Saxon vowels is not marked in the work. 

2A. Leicht, in Anglia VI 126, discusses the question of the authorship of the alliterating 
metres of Boethius, and comes to the conclusion that the metres were not written by King 
Alfred, thus agreeing with Wright, as against Hartmann, who, in Anglia V 411, had come toa 
different conclusion. 

3 Compare on the metre of Layamon the articles of Wissmann, Einenkel, Schipper, and 
Trautmann in Anglia V. 
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both er and heir antecedent to Chaucer, I would add Havelok, 606, and 
King Horn, 907. The last chapter of this book, on the Sectional Pause, 
has some useful remarks. Dr. Guest rightly regards it as “ filling the place of 
an unaccented syllable,” and so often corresponds to the failure of thesis, but 
he assumes a sectional pause also where there is simply a reverse rhythm, the 
accents then immediately following each other, which, in the examples quoted 
of English heroic metre, occurs most frequently in the second foot, but some- 
times in the fourth. The same misconception in respect to Anglo-Saxon verse 
prevails here too, and some accentuations even of Shakspere’s lines may be 
objected to. 

Book III is the longest and most interesting portion of the volume. It treats 
historically the Anglo-Saxon rhythms, the Early English sectional metres 
derived from them, with a history of the alliterative line and its modification 
by the accentual rhythm of the Latin chaunts, and the Psalm metres, which 
are regarded as “the natural growth of the Latin rhythm modified by the 
native rhythm of the language” (p. 302). The metres of five accents, the 
unfortunately named “tumbling” metres, loose rhythms, and certain metrical 
experiments are more briefly considered. Extracts with translation are given 
from the pseudo-Caedmon, the so-called Alfred’s Metres, the Brunanburh War 
Song, the Confessor’s Death Song, the Traveller’s Song, and the Grave, which 
last, however, is too late to be regarded as a specimen of Anglo-Saxon versifi- 
cation. Dr. Guest well says (p. 315): ‘‘ the scansion of an Anglo-Saxon verse 
is not a matter of mere curiosity. There can be little doubt that the modern 
accentuation of our language is mainly built upon that of its earliest dialect ; 
and that we must investigate the latter before we can arrive at any satisfactory 
arrangement of the former.”” These wise words render, therefore, all the more 
necessary a correct arrangement of the latter, z. ¢. the Anglo-Saxon rhythms, 
and, after the study which German scholars have bestowed on this subject, we 
cannot consider Dr. Guest’s system as any longer tenable, but we must ever 
remember that Dr. Guest was a pioneer. Dr. Guest, too, did not have the 
advantage of our modern editions of Anglo-Saxon and Early English works, 
but was obliged to labor over MSS, often inaccurate, and sometimes almost 
unintelligible, so that his remark with regard to Hickes, Lye, and Conybeare 
(p. 303), may be applied to himself: “ They who devote themselves to discovery 
have rarely time for minute investigation ; and their mistakes may well claim 
the forbearance of those who have profited by their labors.” He insists upon 
the importance of following the MSS, and in noticing the “ New Saxonist” 
controversy, criticizes Thorpe’s Caedmon, though exempting Kemble’s Beowulf, 
in part, from his criticisms, but it is strange that he did not make use of that 
work in preference to the defective “ Metres” for his study of Anglo-Saxon 
rhythms. 

Chapter III, on Sectional Metre, begins with a discussion of the Riming 
Poem, which seems scarcely to deserve the attention given to it. It is no fair 
specimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry, but remains alone in that literature, apparently 
as an effort of some old monk to show his skill in heaping together rimes with 
little regard to the intelligibility of the ideas conveyed. In connection with 
the metre of Layamon, Dr. Guest gives us some acute and valuable, but all too 
brief, remarks on his dialect and on the history of the language, and we must 
remember that this was ten years before Sir Frederic Madden’s editio princeps. 
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An extract from King Horn follows, but Schipper (section III, chapter g) is 
much fuller, and often differs from Dr. Guest in his accentuation, especially in 
those lines where failure of thesis is assumed. The Owl and Nightingale, 
Assumption of the Virgin, and Havelok, serve as examples of the metre of four 
accents, the origin of which, Dr. Guest thinks, is “ involved in much obscurity ” 
(p. 424); the first of these poems is the oldest he knows in that metre (p. 427),! 
but Schipper, who discusses the Owl and Nightingale (in section III, chapter 
14), has explained this metre as occurring in the Pater Noster of the preceding 
century, z. ¢, the twelfth, and as of Norman-French origin, being seen in Wace’s 
Brut, and other French poems, and derived from the iambic tetrameter acata- 
lectic. 

William and the Werwolf, or William of Palerne, as Mr. Skeat calls it, the 
Siege of Jerusalem, “ still unprinted,” says Mr. Skeat, Piers Plowman (though no 
extracts of this poem are given), and Gawayn and the Green Knight, ascribed 
with probability, Dr. Guest thinks (p. 459), to Hugh of Eglynton, or ** Huch- 
own,” mentioned in Wynton’s Chronicle,—serve as examples of the Old English 
alliterative metre, and the chapter closes with some brief remarks on the 
origin of British Romance, the King Arthur cycle, in connection with the 
question of the authorship of Sir Tristrem. 

Chapter VI treats the Psalm Metres, and first the Ormulum, whose rhythm is 
derived from the catalectic iambic tetrameter of the Latin mediaeval hymns, 
as Schipper also takes it (section III, chapter 3), but without rime. Dr. Guest 
regards the Ormulum “as the oldest, the purest, and by far the most valuable 
specimen of our Old English dialect that time has left us” (p. 477), and in 
discussing its dialect, he treats us to some most acute, interesting and valuable 
remarks on the English dialects, which show, as Mr. Skeat well says (p. xi), 
“ how much he was in advance of many of his contemporaries,” and his conclu- 
sions have been but confirmed by the further more thorough studies of Dr, 
Morris and others. Dr. Guest refers to an article in the Quarterly Review, No. 
110, on our “ English Dialects,” of which Mr. Skeat says: ‘‘I suppose it was 
written by R. Garnett” (p. 478, note 1), but if he had simply looked into the 
Rev. Mr. Garnett’s Philological Essays (p. 41), he might have been certain 
about it. This is a valuable article on the subject discussed, and deserves 
consideration as the first of its kind, and while Dr. Guest does not acknowledge 
the five dialects proposed by Mr. Garnett, his conclusions are not so “ different ” 
that Mr, Garnett’s proposed classification cannot be readily accommodated to 
them. 

Dr. Guest calls Ormin’s rhythm the “ common-metre” of our hymn books, 
but he overlooks the short syllable over, which is invariably present in the 
Ormulum and lacking in common metre, Orm’s metre wants one syllable, 
while common metre wants two syllables, to equal the iambic tetrameter. Dr. 
Guest discusses also the Alexandrine, and instances Robert of Brunne’s trans- 
lation of Langtoft’s Chronicle as the earliest example of it, imitated directly 
from the French. He thinks the classical metre which gave rise to it “ by no 
means an obvious one” (p. 515), but I would refer for a fuller treatment of the 


1 On p. 684, however, Dr. Guest says of the Pater Noster: ‘‘ This poem is written in the 
same kind of verse as the Hule and Ni3tengale, and is, if genuine, the earliest specimen of such 
metre in our language.” After Strutt, he ascribes it to Pope Adrian. 
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subject to Schipper, section III, chapters 5 and 13, and for its origin to chapter 
1 also. The expression “tumbling verse” is derived from King James’s 
“Reulis and Cautelis,” and is most unfortunate to designate the anapaestic 
rhythms, or mixed iambic and anapaestic, of which a very indifferent example 
is given from Lydgate’s ‘London Lickpenny,” and another from Spenser’s 
Shepherd’s Calendar, February, of which Dr. Guest says (p. 536): “ The dis- 
tinction between this metre and that of Christabel is slight indeed,” but Cole- 
ridge claims that his metre is “founded on a new principle, namely, that of 
counting in each line the accents, not the syllables.”! The principle is cer- 
tainly old enough, being the basis of all Anglo-Saxon rhythms, but having been 
so long neglected, Coleridge might claim credit for its revival. 

Other matters worthy of consideration must be passed over, in order to notice 
briefly book IV, which treats of poems written in staves, or stanzas, although the 
two are thus defined by Dr. Guest (p. 562): “A stave is a portion of a song or poem, 
containing a given number of verses, arranged according to some given law, 
and ending with a period, or at least with some important division of a sentence. 
When two or more staves are knit together into one, the compound stave thence 
resulting may be called a stanza—a name that seems to have been first applied 
to the compound Italian staves, which came into fashion during the sixteenth 
century.” The ordinary common, long or short metre stanza, then, is simply a 
stave, while the sonnet is a stanza proper. Popular usage, however, does not 
recognize the distinction. The stave forms are treated by Schipper in section 
IV, chapters 1-7 on strophes. Dr. Guest thinks (p. 564) that during the eleventh 
and early twelfth century our versification was gradually taking a form similar 
to the Icelandic, and if it “had continued free from foreign influences but one 
century longer, it might have exhibited the same peculiarities of structure 
which were afterwards adopted by the Icelandic.”” We should be thankful, 
then, to the “foreign influences” on this account, as on many others. This 
book treats the origin of the staves from Latin and Romance rhythms, and their 
various forms, those with continuous and interwoven rime, the psalm staves, 
those with the burthen, wheel, and bob-wheel, or “short and abrupt wheel, 
which came into fashion during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries” (p. 621), 
and (whether of Latin or Celtic origin, Dr. Guest does not.stop to inquire) was 
“familiar to the Romance dialects before it was adopted by the English,” the 
earliest native specimen being found in a Hymn to the Virgin of about the year 
1200. The “ballet-stave”’ in its various forms is next discussed,—the most 
‘ common being the Chaucer stanza of seven lines, or “ rhythme-royal,” as 
Gascoigne called it,—the voundie and the virelay, though Dr. Guest does not 
“ profess to give every variety of ballet-stave that may be found in our poetry, 
for the number would rather confuse the reader than enlighten him” (p. 650) ; 
and finally, the sonnet, which is, however, all too briefly treated. While of 
Sicilian origin, it owes its celebrity to Petrarch, but its structure was changed 
by the Italians of the sixteenth century ; it was introduced into English verse 
by Surrey [and Wyatt], and used by Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton, by whose 
aid it recovered its original form, The final couplet was soon lost, and the 


1 For some judicious remarks on the metre of Christabel compare Leigh Hunt’s essay on 
** What is Poetry?’’ prefixed to his Selections from the English Poets. 
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sonnet gave birth to the elegiac stave, which, with the ballad stave, thinks Dr. 
Guest, was the last invented (p. 656). 

The following chapter treats the “ broken staves,” of which Waller's familiar 
song, “ Go, lovely rose,” is an example of a stave of five verses broken in the first 
and third, and Bryant’s [not Briant’s] “Address to a Waterfowl,” is an example 
of another variety. It may be remarked, in passing, that this is the sole quota- 
tion I find from any American poet. The Spenser staves are next discussed, under 
which title are included not only the Spenserian stanza of nine verses, but all 
those in which an Alexandrine is added to some well-known combination, or sub- 
stituted for the last verse of the stanza (p. 667). Dr. Guest remarks with reference 
to the Spenser stave used by Chatterton that “this anachronism would, of 
itself, be sufficient to prove the forgery, even though it had baffled every other 
test which modern criticism has applied to it’’ (p. 672), and Mr. Skeat adds a 
quotation to the same effect from his Essay on the Rowley Poems. The last 
chapter contains a brief historical sketch of our early poets and their works. 
from the fifth century to the fourteenth inclusive, but whatever the date of the 
Gleeman’s Song, which must be interpolated, modern criticism will hardly 
assign “ Beowulf” to the fifth century, although “they are the most venerable 
relics of our early literature ” (p. 675). 

Whatever exceptions may be taken to Dr. Guest’s statements, or to his classi- 
fication of English rhythms, it is well to have his valuable work accessible in 
convenient form, although much of it is now antiquated, and it should have 
been accompanied by a commentary stating the more modern views on various 
points. This publication makes all the more necessary a speedy translation 
into English of Schipper’s work, for it is to be hoped that English scholars will 
not take Dr. Guest’s work as an unquestioned authority, when one written from 
the standpoint of modern criticism, in a strictly historical and much more 
systematic manner, is readily accessible. The subject is one of great interest, 
and one which has been sadly neglected, so that it has been thought advisable 
to republish this work, which dates back a half-century, and was the sole 
authority for its day. A handbook for instruction in the history and classifica- 
tion of English rhythms is much needed, but it will be written on the basis of 
Prof. Schipper’s work rather than of Dr. Guest’s. The two invite comparison 
and there can be no question as to the preference. It is only to be hoped that 
Schipper’s work may be soon completed, so that the subject may be brought 
down to the present day. 

Prof. Skeat adds to the volume a list of Dr. Guest’s papers on philological 
subjects, which are buried in the Proceedings of the Philological Society of 
London. Now that the collection of his archaeological papers has been pub- 
lished in “ Origines Celticae,”—an insufficient title,—it would be a useful work 
to have his philological papers also republished, for they treat subjects impor- 
tant to every English scholar, and idioms on which I do not doubt that one of 
his clear perception and extensive learning has thrown much light. Dr. Guest 
highly appreciated the study of his own language, and his remarks on the 
neglect of it, while not so applicable now as in 1838, are still too true: “ The 
little attention that is paid to the critical study of our language, and the slight 
regard which attempts to investigate its history have met with, reflect no less 
discredit on our patriotism than on our scholarship” (pp. 702-3). The Early 
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English Text Society has done much to relieve English scholars of this dis- 
credit, but the results of its labors still need to be systematized and put in 
more popular and accessible form. After commenting on the range of influence 
of the English language even in 1838—and how much greater now!—Dr. Guest 
well concludes: “ Though it were not our mother-tongue, it would still, of all 
living languages [or dead, I would add], be the one most worthy of our study 


and our cultivation, as bearing most directly on the happiness of mankind.” 
JAMEs M. GARNETT. 


Sammlung Romanischer Grammatiken. Raetoromanische Grammatik, von TH. 
GARTNER. 80 pp., xlviii, 206. Heilbronn, Henninger, 1883. 


Just as in the rapidly developing science of biology, the student of medicine 
changes the basis of his investigation with reference to the old school and 
studies animal life from the standpoint of living forms, so the student of 
modern languages turns from the fixed forms of written speech to the living 
dialects to study the historical growth of language in its formative period. 

The paramount importance of dialectology for the proper discrimination 
and classification of any set of language elements is now generally recognized, 
and constitutes the most striking difference between the leading drift of 
language-study to-day and ten to fifteen years ago. Before this, the dialects 
were regarded as rich sources of phonetic law and morphological change, but 
they were not insisted upon as absolutely necessary to a correct knowledge of 
the diversified linguistic products which have been gradually moulded and 
built up into our present systems of complex speech. And nowhere else more 
than in the Romance languages has late dialect research proved a valuable aid 
in the solution of grammatical questions, beyond the reach of general principles, 
which, to a certain extent, are applicable to all the individual members of the 
group. Hitherto, scientific Romance grammar has dealt only with those 
literary idioms which constitute to-day the common vehicles of thought for the 
majority of the Neo-latin peoples. At the present time we demand of it that 
it represent, in a greater or less degree of fullness, the peculiarities, written 
and unwritten, of those divers centres of dialect influence which helped to 
make up the current language. It was, therefore, with a wise perception of 
our contemporary needs that, as far back as 1878, a movement was set on foot 
in Germany to publish a series of Romance grammars that should fully embody 
the spirit and method of research characteristic of the existing state of these 
studies. The collaborators in the enterprise have worked steadily for five 
years in the various departments of the field to which they were assigned, and 
the first to offer us the results of his labors is Prof. Gartner, of Vienna, in his 
Raetoromanische Grammatik, a veritable wonder of untiring patience and 
industry, and a fine model of scientific dialect investigation. To collect the 
materials for his work, the author received, first, a year’s leave of absence from 
his academic duties, during which time he travelled over the whole language- 
territory, noting carefully the differences of idiom on the spot; and then a 
second term of the same length was granted him to work up his linguistic 
stock. How well he has done the latter, out of an enormous wealth of forms, 
no one will be able to appreciate better than the Romance scholar who has 
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worked himself into the multiform types of the Raetian language through the 
author’s predecessors. 

Here, for the first time, we find material covering a total of seventy-six 
different points in the language-territory, sifted, selected, and distributed 
in so lucid a manner, both with reference to the spoken and written idiom, 
and to the different ages of the same, that the scholar can seize with little 
trouble the main lines of development of the collective group. The ter- 
ritory itself, in its limitations and divisions, is treated in an independent 
way, and is considerably retrenched as compared with the extent given to it 
by Ascoli. The latter laid much stress upon the relation of the Raetoro- 
mance to the Italian, which Gartner very wisely overlooks, confining himself 
closely to the domain that he is dealing with, and leaving the other outside 
idioms to be located in the special grammars that are to follow. In addition, 
however, to the principal varieties of purely Raetian speech which are con- 
stantly compared, and their agreements and differences scrupulously marked, 
the neighboring mischdialekte are taken into account, and form the chief 
factor in the make-up of those interesting relations that exist between this and 
more settled types of language. Itis to be hoped that the fitting appellation— 
Raetoromanisch—proposed and used throughout this work to denote the whole 
body of Raetian dialects, will be adopted by scholars generally, and thus end 
the discussion with reference to the most suitable name for them. The 
prestige, however, of Ascoli’s name, especially in Italy, will be likely to keep 
up for some time yet his favorite technical term, Ladinian, as applicable to 
the entire class, and, in this way, lead to confusion. An appropriate restriction, 
it would seem, of the meaning of this term, which has almost universally crept 
into works on Raetian philology, would be that used by Ulrich in his Raetoro- 
manische Chrestomathie, where it is applied exclusively to the language and 
literature of the Inn valley as contrasted with the Upper Rhine, 

The triple geographical division of the territory into the Grisons, Tyrol, and 
Friuli species is handy for reference, and the different districts thus easily 
distinguished by separate and marked characteristics of language. They 
represent a comparatively limited section on the map of Europe, and the half 
million of inhabitants comprised in it are not sufficiently strong in commerce 
or other material pursuits to make them of great importance, were it not for 
the peculiar position their language holds with reference to the German on the 
one hand, and to its sister dialect, the Italian (Lombard and Venetian), on the 
other, Lodged, for the most part, in mountainous regions, where they were 
shut off from many of the influences that produce changes in the speech of 
plains and valleys, they have preserved numerous interesting specimens, both 
in phonology and morphology, of an archaic stage of linguistic forms. Then, 
again, in the apparently heterogeneous jumble of German and Romance 
elements in the Grisons and Tyrol divisions, we discover laws of change and 
interchange which are developed according to fixed principles, and which 
throw light on what must have been the condition of things in the French 
proper at the time of the Teutonic invasions. But in the Raetian, of course, 
the grip of the foreign element has never been loosened by absence of contact, 
and hence its potential influence becomes the more marked in cases where 
neither assimilation nor absorption was possible. In all cases, however, the 
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rank and file of grammar categories have stuck to the direct line of Latin 
tradition, and have not swerved from it even in parts of the field where they 
have been beaten back and have given place to the numerically superior forces 
of the German. 

For all these provinces of the present Raetian domain, the author thinks 
that he has discovered a gradual tendency to fall away before their more 
powerful neighbors. Among the Grisons, traces of the physical influence of 
the Lombard are clearly manifest in the language; but the border dialects, 
being numerous and very diverse in character, present a very strong concen- 
trated drift towards italianization. On the North it is different. Here the 
Teutonic power is predominant, and favored, moreover, by the natural confi- 
guration of the country, the ultimate displacement of the Romance idioms of 
the upper Inn and Rhine by the Swiss German is almost certain. In the Tyrol 
it is the Venetian which is eating into the Raetian territory and little by little 
driving out the original idiom, while in Friuli the overwhelming pressure of 
the Italian written language, backed by exclusive official sanction, makes a 
prediction with reference to the future of this species comparatively easy. 

The word-supply of the Raetian dialect set is characteristic in that we find 
here, besides the ordinary types common to the whole body of Romance speech, 
a large number of specific Latin forms that exist only in these mountainous 
districts. It is the western member of the group (the Grisons) that abounds 
especially in these unique creations, and for this reason as well as for the 
varied mould of its grammar-classes, its peculiar phrase-settings, and superior 
literary importance, it offers greater interest to the investigator than either of 
the other representatives of this stock. 

For the phonvlogy, those points are specially noted in this treatise which are 
common to all the leading dialects, and the chief varieties of sound that belong 
to the several subdialects and mixed dialects are registered according toa 
system which enables one to see at a glance where they stand, both with 
reference to the general phonological phenomena of the set and of any indivi- 
dual member belonging to it. The bulk of phonetic alterations and differences 
in any given set of dialects thus becomes specialized, and by contrast may be 
sketched in the mind of the student with more clearness and sharpness of 
outline. Here the author follows a strict qualitative analysis of the different 
sound-products, and only treats their quantitative relations as they are affected 
by the various mechanical processes of prosthesis and aphaeresis, epenthesis 
and syncope, epithesis and apocope. Abundant material is furnished in the 
texts cited and in the word-of-mouth examples for further and more detailed 
research into any particular phase of Raetian phonology. 

The writer acts the part rather of a pioneer in this branch of his subject, 
laying down the main lines of investigation that are to be carried out with 
reference to it,and leaving to others the business of elucidating special and 
peculiar aspects of it. But it is in the department of morphology where we 
meet with the greatest originality of treatment and the most extensive array of 
facts adduced to verify, step by step, the processes of evolution that glide into 
one another almost imperceptibly in this immense mass of material. For 
every one of sixty-seven dialect centres, the author’s lexicological collection 
contains three hundred and fifty articles, and for each of his nine musterdialekte 
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he has 1400 articles. The fund of material thus brought together is large 
enough to trace the life-history of all forms of importance ; and so far as certain 
grammatical orders are concerned, such as the verb, we now have a sufficiently 
complete scheme to represent all the successive stages of growth, from the 
earliest written records down to the latest variation of the spoken language. 
In the West alone are found interesting remnants of the dual-case period of 
Romance speech, of the neuter gender as an independent grammar form, and 
of the displacement of accent in certain plural formations (/dt7o—/atrénes), 
For an explanation of special types of this last class, the author is disposed to 
agree with Prof. Férster, who holds (Zeitschr. f. r. Philol. III 566) to the bold 
theory that alongside of the termination 0, oem; ones, there existed another of 
like character and formation, a, amem, anes, and from the latter he would take 
such examples as Donauns, Mattauns, etc. 

The ordinary telescoping of Romance grammar forms under the influence of 
accent and euphony is carefully brought out, and home-grown words are sharply 
distinguished throughout the work from imported products. It is, however, in 
the department of the verb that our author has made the most exhaustive 
collection of forms, and for his nine principal dialects the list is probably well- 
nigh perfect. Here, more than anywhere else, is the investigator made to feel 
that, in the plastic period of language, every writer is a full-fledged grammarian. 
The shifts often resorted to by an author at this time to have a grammar form of 
his own in preference to that of some one else, is thoroughly characteristic of a 
‘stage of language that has not yet cast off its swaddling clothes, and where the 
' supporters of the literary element do not hesitate to snub the patrons of popular 
speech by rejecting the traditional types of thought-expression, and, in many 
cases, substituting therefor bungling, uncouth neologisms. For the conjuga- 
tion scheme we have the common strong and weak verb classes, and, in addi- 
tion to these, another comprising two divisions, which the author would call 
tiberschwach. ‘The first of these belongs exclusively to the A-conjugation, is 
peculiar to the Rhine valley, and is distinguished by wedging in between the 
root and termination the notable device -edy-, which is developed out of eg, ec, 
before a vowel and represents the classic -ic. The second division covers the 
simple inchoative suffix -sc, which, instead of being hedged in by the limits of 
the fourth conjugation, is extended to the A-forms in the Grisons, and offers 
us some points of special interest. Besides the regular legitimate tenses that 
have been preserved from the Latin, viz. the present and imperfect indicative 
and the pluperfect subjunctive, the sixteenth and seventeenth century authors, 
in particular, garnished their respective idioms with a multitude of derivative 
Latin tense-forms, that clogged and hampered the natural growth by giving it 
such variety as to prove a burden rather than a help in the expression of 
thought. 

Mussafia, in an article (Zur Praesensbildung im Romanischen) published 
last April in the Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, treats the most note- 
‘worthy phases of growth in the present tense, and here we find the first person 
plural of the I-conjugation taken in tow by sumus throughout the Tyrolese 
territory, and by Aademus in the Grisons, In the Piemontese dialect and in 
French we find the first of these processes common to the whole group of verbs; 
in the Venetian and Lombard dialects the second is followed out. For the 
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imperfect, it is the Engadine alone that does not stick to the traditional Latin 
form, ¢. g. purteva. The author has very conveniently arranged all the irregular 
verbs according to the Latin type; for example, sub ive, vadere, we find not 
only the regular conjugation, but also all the forms collected in the order of 
person and number, with their numerous equivalents and the dates of their use. 

A most valuable supplement, covering twenty-one pages, and a good register 
end the book. In the former we have placed before us a large number of 
common words, such as agua, bene, bonus, casa, clavis, and the numerals, running 
through fifty strictly Raetian and nineteen neighboring dialects. The dialec- 
tologist must be fastidious indeed who would not be satisfied with this extra- 
ordinary mass of material, where he can study both form and phonetics for 
almost every shading of every dialect belonging to the group. All moot points 
touching the language are left unnoticed, and the syntax is not treated at all 


in this grammar. 
A. M. ELLiorr. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound, with Notes and an Introduction, by R. H. 
MATHER, of Amherst College. Boston, John Allyn, 1883. 

No play is better adapted than the Prometheus for use with a class beginning 
Greek tragedy, and we are prepared to welcome warmly an edition which shall 
give us the results of the philological study of this play since the publication 
of President Woolsey’s judicious edition, of which the plates now are badly 
worn. The edition before us contains so much that is good, mainly gathered 
from different sources, that we hesitate to pronounce it faulty, both in plan 
and in execution. This judgment seems necessary, however, when we examine 
the work in detail. If the book did not bear evident marks of elaboration we 
should ascribe many statements therein to carelessness; if the editor had not 
been teaching Greek at Amherst College for a quarter of a century, many errors 
would be ascribed to ignorance. On 806 he translates [lAvitwvo¢ mépov as 
‘the ford of Pluto’; spoiling the sense gratuitously, for no translation is needed 
in the note. He writes,on 725, of the Amazons who ‘shall inhabit Themiscyra 
about Thermodon,’ where few boys would imagine that ‘ Thermodon’ was a 
river, on the banks of which the Amazons were to dwell. An error so inexcus- 
able that we must ascribe it to the demon of the press, although it more closely 
resembles a freshman’s blunder, is in the note on 452; xaTépuyec is translated 
“ burrows or dugout.” The printer’s devil clearly took this word for a noun. 

The editor drops into etymologies occasionally, but generally is unfortunate. 
Sometimes he drags in an etymology against his will. Thus on odiyye, v. 58, 
he is led to mention the Sphinx, and proceeds to connect that word with the 
English fox, referring to Curtius. But Curtius dropped this as untenable at 
least as early as the last edition of his “ Etymology,” in 1879. The editor 
forgets the Attic use of tapeAGeiv, and neglects the natural contrast with the 
Exodos, when he says that the Parodos of the chorus was so named “ because 
the chorus entered from the side of the stage.” On 733 he says that Béozopoc 
is “ properly Ox-ford,” but at once “‘ hedges”’ by adding, not quite clearly, that 
“probably this derivation is confined to Aeschylus, and has no philological 
connection with the myth of Io; for in all other compounds of ove the diph- 


thong is retained.” 
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A characteristic note is that on v. 680: “Argus was killed by Hermes with 
a stone, who was from this exploit called 'Apyec@évry¢, Hera placed Argus’ 
hundred eyes in the tail of a peacock. This tradition as well as that concerning 
the manner of his death goes to show that the whole story was symbolically 
connected with the peacock, the sacred bird of India.” It is unnecessary to 
remind the readers of this Journal how distinctly the drift of philological 
opinion has led toward the belief that this byname of Hermes had nothing to 
do with Argus. It would have been better for the editor to have said nothing 
about “a stone,” for the form of the myth according to which Hermes killed 
Argus with his sword, seems to have been at least as prevalent. ‘What the 
editor adds about the peacock’s tail might better have been reserved for the 
class-room. That the peacock is the “sacred bird of India” seems to be 
untrue. Moreover, the Argus-myth does not deserve to be called a “ tradition.” 
Of this note, then, only the first five words are true and in their right place. 

Another unfortunate note is that on 458, where the editor speaks of “the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the true setting of a star and its apparent 
or heliacal setting, when, by its nearness to the sun, it is rendered invisible by 
its superior brightness.”” The confusion here is all in the editor’s mind; in 
themselves, the heliacal and the daily settings cannot be confounded. The 
editor’s mistake is the less excusable since he refers to Blakesley’s Heredotus 
{a book which is in the hands of few students), where the matter is clearly stated. 

The editor not infrequently strays from the point which is to be explained 
or illustrated. When Oceanus says, v. 290, that the tie of blood corstrains him 
to sympathize with the misfortunes of Prometheus, the editor tells us: “ The 
laws of kinship were very binding. The plots of many of the Greek tragedies 
are based on the principle that children must avenge the wrongs of their 
parents.” Soon 129: “ These archaic forms [of the Doric dialect] had been 
so long used in choral worship that the Greeks came to love the dialect as 
essential to the service, and hence insisted on retaining it; just as the Ephe- 
sians preferred the ugly old idol in their great temple of Artemis to the finest 
statue of the goddess completed in later times, and as some persons at the 
present day consider it almost profanation to correct even the grammatical 
errors in King James’ version of the Bible.” And again, on the same page: 
“This training by Oceanus of his children to be retiring and respectful is 
quite in contrast with certain modern manners of the young.” The crowning 
absurdity into which the editor is led by his desire to make a chatty text-book 
is his note on v. gI, where the mention of the sun suggests the idea of sun- 
worship (which was not in the mind of Aeschylus), and this leads him to the 
statue of the sun-god at Rhodes, “ the Colossus, seventy feet high, that bestrode 
the harbor.” ‘The harbor of Rhodes is not far from 700 feet wide at the 
narrowest part, and it would have been interesting if Professor Mather had 
added an illustration of his “‘ Colossus, seventy feet high,” bestriding it. The 
use of feet for cudits probably was a slip of the pen. If the editor’s imagination 
had been stronger, it would have served him here in goodstead. The imperfect 
development of his representative faculty has led him to other ludicrous posi- 
tions. He tells us, on v. 561, that it is impossible to decide positively whether 
Io was represented upon the stage as “a heifer with a woman’s head, furnished 
with horns, or simply as a woman with horns.” But he reminds us that “ the 
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Athenians did not hesitate to make the hideous, revolting centaurs prominent 
in the noblest art,” and that on a bas-relief, lo was represented as changed 
into acow. He elsewhere speaks of her ‘“‘ revolting form,” and we see that he 
thinks it at least possible that the actor who had played the part of Oceanus 
came in as a quadruped and curveted over the stage like a calf. He cuts 
himself off from refuge to the view that the quadruped may not have frisked 
about, by saying in the Introduction, p. xxxvii, that “the frantic efforts of 
Io to get away from her tormentor would seem to require more room for 
the performance of her part than the limits of a small balcony would furnish.” 
His argument from the centaurs is without point, since we are not informed 
of their introduction upon the tragic stage. He does not seem to have 
borne in mind the boundary lines between the drama and painting and 
sculpture, an oblivion which is the more peculiar since he has lectured, we 
believe, in the School of Art at Smith College. We are tempted to believe: 
that the editor’s conception of Io as a cow led him to his interpreta- 
tion of the exclamation of the chorus after the recital of Io’s suffer- 
ings, v. 687, éa éa, dreye, dev, which he translates “keep (her) of” Evi- 
dently these maidens share the well-known fear of their sex for horned cattle, 
and it seems to be hard fate which leaves them no male protector except 
Prometheus, chained to the rock. This shows that Aeschylus had studied 
carefully the feminine mind. The editor’s comment on this exclamation is 
only slightly different: ‘‘ This is addressed to Pro. by the chorus, whose 
purity is shocked by the story of Io, and they wish to avoid all contact with 
such an accursed creature.” It is the editor and not the poet who speaks 
of the “sin of Io.” 

The editor’s language is often inexact. He gives the name stichomythy to 
the dialogue between Kratos and Hephaestus, where he himself remarks that 
“it will be observed that Hephaestus confines himself to a single verse while 
Kratos employs two.’ He offends mortally against good taste by always abbre- 
viating the name Prometheus to Pro. We have not chanced to find a passage 
where this has saved any space. 

A note on Dodona, on v. 830, occupies more than half a page. The editor’s 
authority for the site is Col, Leake, whose Travels were published in 1835, who 
believed the site of the ancient oracle to be at the southern extremity of the lake 
Janina. Professor Mather evidently is ignorant of the excavations conducted 
several years ago by Carapanos, whose elaborate account of them in two volumes 
was published in 1878. Nearly fifty inscriptions pertaining to the oracle, most 
of them being questions addressed to Zeus and Dione, leave no doubt that the 
oracle was situated on a projecting knoll, near the middle of the valley of 
Tcharacovista. A dozen miles one way or another in the position of Dodona 
make little difference to the college student, but the perhaps groundless suspi- 
cion is excited that the scholar who has never heard of the discoveries there is 
not well read in modern philological literature and may not be prepared to 
make a satisfactory edition of a Greek play. We are reminded that Professor 
Mather edited some selections from Herodotus about ten years ago and repeated 
there, on Hdt. VII 213, the old view that the Amphictyonic Council met in 
the spring at Delphi and in the autumn at Thermopylae; while inscriptions 
found at Delphi, and the Funeral Oration of Hyperides, which was discovered 
in an Egyptian tomb, proved years before to the general satisfaction of scholars 
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that the Council in both spring and fall met at Thermopylae, its original seat, 
and then proceeded to Delphi. This error has been repeated since Professor 
Mather’s publication by two other American editors. 

Seldom are so many philological errors brought together and soberly enun- 
ciated as on some of the pages of the introduction, on the representation of 
Greek plays. The editor has much delightful knowledge. He knows to a foot 
the width of the middle door of the stage and the exact arrangement of the 
mask and mouthpiece. He knows that the stage was provided with a curtain 
and how it was managed. He tells us that the plays of Euripides required 
frequent change of scene. But unfortunately he is not always consistent. 
On p. xx he says that the poet “ more than compensated ” for the simplicity of 
the plot of the Prometheus, and for the lack of action, “ by the wild grandeur 
of the scenery,” etc., while on p. xxxiv we read that “the stage illusions must 
have been very imperfect. In such large open-air amphitheatres [sic] they 
used scenery simply to suggest the interpretation of the play, expecting the 
imagination of the spectators to supply the rest.” Why the editor’s pen should 
have slipped into the word amphitheatres it is not easy to see. 

The editor avoids everything that savors of scholarship; he gives no parallel 
passages for illustration, ever on tpdc xévtpa K@Aov éxreveic merely referring to 
Acts ix. 5. He dodges the question of the marriage of the nymphs, v. gor, and 
does not explain the allusion to the trident of Poseidon, v. 925, which ought to 
be illustrated from Pindar’s eighth Isthmian Ode. In general, he wisely 
avoids the mention of the names of scholars who have edited this play. 
When he breaks this rule, the result is sometimes disastrous, as on 887: 


“Paley and Wecklein refer here to the proverb said to have originated with 
Pittacus of Mytilene, rv xara cavrov éAa.”” This reference to the English- 
man and German shows that the editor did not know that they took the 
note from the later scholiast; and on 560 his expression, “in Buttmann’s 
Scholia,” etc., implies that his study of the old commentators has been 


superficial. 

Curiously enough, the treatment of the lyric parts of the Prometheus in this 
volume is not by Professor Mather, but “ by an arrangement of the publisher,” 
the metrical introduction and schemes were prepared by Professor Gould, on 
the system of J. H. H. Schmidt. The notation is the most convenient, and 
teachers will be glad of these schemes, although they may be unwilling to 
adopt unreservedly the principle of eurhythmy which is made so prominent 
here. The metrical editor seems to differ from Professor Mather in his inter- 
pretation of one passage. One line, v. 117, keto repudvov éxi mayor, is severely 
strained to make it bacchiic, while little if anything is gained by this treatment. 
It is probably a misprint which, in the definition of the cyclic dactyl, p. 131, 
makes it equal to § 


A teacher with this edition might make his recitations interesting and profit- 
able, sharpening on the notes the critical faculties of his class. For this use, 
probably undesigned by the editor, the book seems well fitted. Otherwise it 
is not adapted to class-room use. It assumes that the student has no teacher 
or, at least, receives no instruction, and it anticipates the work of the class- 
room so far as the editor can. To a student who reads the play without a 
teacher, this edition gives much that is interesting, combined with various 
errors, y— 
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Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatik, mit Einschluss des 
alteren Mittellateins, als Vorarbeit zu einem Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
mit Unterstiitzung der K. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Herausgegeben von EDUARD WOLFFLIN. Erster Jahrgang. Heft 1. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1884. 


There can be no difference of opinion as to the significance of this under- 
taking, which seems destined to usher in a new era in Latin lexicography, and 
to give a new impetus to the study of Latin in general. It has been easy to 
find fault with the dictionaries of the past. They were often the work of mere 
compilers without scholarship, who repeated the errors of their predecessors 
and added new ones of their own. The meanings assigned to words were 
poorly classified and sadly inadequate, while the citations but too frequently 
proved a mere mockery. At their best estate they represented very imperfectly 
the rich resources of the Latin language in its various periods of development. 
Even with the best abilities and the most conscientious and untiring effort, 
such as we must concede to Georges and a few eminent lexicographers, the 
task has proved too great for the strength of one man. What was needed was 
the combined effort of a large number of well-trained scholars, working with 
a single purpose, under the direction of some wise leader, each one confining 
his attention toa limited portion of the whole field to be surveyed, but viewing 
this with an almost microscopic scrutiny. We cannot but admire the courage 
of Prof. W6lfflin, who, undaunted by the difficulties in the way, has settled upon 
a plan of organization, and has already engaged over two hundred scholars to 
aid him in the enterprise. 

His name alone furnishes us a guaranty that nothing will be omitted to 
secure thoroughness and accuracy. Ina brief preface he explains the nature 
of the undertaking and outlines the plan of operation. The Latin literature 
down to the time of Charlemagne, and in exceptional cases even later, is to be 
included; and not simply the literature, but also inscriptions and glossaries, 
laws, charters and diplomas. Not only the cases of occurrence of a word are 
to be noted, but also its total absence or rare use in an author. For example, 
the fact that avere occurs sixteen times in the letters to Atticus, and only twice 
in Cicero’s orations (and that, too, in the Philippics), prepares us to believe 
that the word belongs rather to the sermo familiaris ; and the fact that neither 
Caesar nor Sallust employs it is significant. Hence, the sphere of a word’s use 
must be more distinctly defined, whether it belongs more to poetry or to prose, 
to early or late Latin, to the vulgar or refined speech, and even whether a 
particular author (like Cicero or Tacitus) uses it more frequently in his early 
than in his late works. When a word becomes rare or obsolete, it must be 
noted what are the expressions which contend with it for the possession of an 
idea, and which finally crowd it out. Orthography, prosody, syntactical con- 
struction, normal and peculiar forms, peculiar meanings, exceptional position 
in the sentence, must all receive attention. 

The whole field has been divided into some 250 sections, for nearly all of 
which scholars have been found to assume the responsibility. For the next 
three years, a ‘ Frage Zettel’ is to be issued in each semester, containing about 
forty questions, the answers to which are to be forwarded to the Archiv before 
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a fixed date. The present number of the Archiv contains eighty of these 
questions. Questions I-10 ask for data in regard to words beginning with a, 
from abacus to abarceo ; 41-50, from aéavia to abductio, As specimens of the 
more general questions we cite : 

13, Alle Subst. u. Adject. auf aster (astrum, astellus). Sollte die Ableitung 
nicht in malam partem zu verstehen sein, so ist dies ausdriicklich zu bemerken 
(August. civ. d. 2,27 wir gravis et philosophaster Cicero.) Ital. astro, franz. dére 
bezeichnen bekanntlich nur noch die Aehnlichkeit. 

21, ¢vans. Beispiele nebst Accus. u. Verb. auszuschreiben. Ist 47ams konsequent 
vermieden (wie z. B.Curtius ausschliesslich nur w/#va mit Flussnamen verbin- 
det), so ist ein leerer Zettel einzulegen, mit der bemerkung ‘ fehlt.’ 

52. Die mit 7” privativum zusammengesetzten Substantiva von denen das 
vorauszusetzende Adjektiv nicht vorkommt; z. B. inedia, indoloria, etc. 

59. Was heisst wmsonst? z. B. frustra, nequiquam, in cassum, in vanum 
(en vain). 

72. Utquid = quare, wozu? wie Cic. Attic. 7, 7,7. Depugna, inguis, potius- 
quam servias. Ut quid? etc. Ellipse von fiat, wie bei iva ti; haufig im Spat- 
latein und Mittellatein. Ré6nsch, Ital. s. 253. 

The Archiv itself will be open to contributions of a lexical and grammatical 
character, and to miscellanea and notices of recent publications in the same 
field. The present number contains several such articles which will be found 
very stimulating and suggestive reading. Loewe contributes fresh material 
from the Glossaries; Grdber discusses with much learning the “ Sprachquellen 
und Wortquellen des lateinischen WGrterbuchs.”’ He recognizes the Romance 
languages as a source from which new Latin words and forms may be inferred. 
He claims distinctly that the vulgar Latin never died out as a mother-tongue, 
although for convenience it is important to set a limit between the vulgar 
Latin and its modern descendants, as it is convenient to distinguish between 
Anglo-Saxon and English. He attempts to settle approximately the period in 
which the feeling for correct Latin as a literary instrument was lost in France, 
Spain and Italy. From Thielmann’s article we gain an idea of how much is 
still to be gleaned from the study of Bible-latin. The Latinity of Gaius is 
discussed by Wilh. Kalb, and some interesting facts are brought out. We see, 
for example, how the eminent jurist, for the sake of clearness, avoids ellipses 
which are elsewhere common. He never uses £70 ra/a for pro rata parte, dimidia 
for dimidia pars, fera for fera bestia, alternis for alternis (vicibus, diebus, etc.), 
always prefering the fuller form. He repeats the substantive with the relative, 
eiusdem condicionis, cuius condicionis, regularly uses eatenus—guatenus, avoids 
verbs derived from comparatives, as certiorare, meliorare, found in other jurists. 
Wo6lfflin himself supplements his well-known treatise on Latin and Romance 
comparison, by remarks on the use of magne, magnopere, summe, multum (Ital. 
molto), valde, fortiter, bene, male, prime, cum primis, plane, prorsus, nimis, perfecte, 
and other intensive adverbs. On p. 95 adf/ene is compared with the Ital. 
appieno. Here we think Donatus’ use of ad plenum as a synonym for ferfecte 
might have been mentioned. It has apparently escaped the notice of lexicog- 
raphers, And. II 3, 4 (perspicere est ad plenum et perfecte videre), cf. And. II 6, 16 
already given by Georges, and And. II 4, 3. We cannot accept Schenkl’s 
proposal (p. ror) to emend Calpurnius, Ecl. 4, 63, Montibus Hyblaea modu/abile 
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carmen avena, by reading carmen modulatus avena, and to strike modulabilis out 
' of the lexica. We have noted it in Scholia Bernensia (Hagen, p. 793), Ecl. VI, 
Introduction, “haec ecloga modulabilis est,’ and further search will very likely 
discover it elsewhere. 

Buecheler brings a grist of new words in the ‘** Miscellen,” pp. 102-14, 
supported with his usual ingenuity, and restores beyond appeal mordicibus to 
Aul. 234, zelinum to Curc. 100, and insegesti to Truc. 314. Studemund furnishes 
some interesting notes on Aestumo, Exobsecro, Ungulaster Lectina, The rest of 
the number is chiefly occupied with book notices. We bespeak for this new 
undertaking the heartiest encouragement on the part of American scholars, 
Surely if there is any work which progressive Latinists cannot do without, it is 


this. 
M. WARREN. 


A Complete Concordance to the Comedies and Fragments of Aristophanes. 
By Henry Dunsar, M.D., Edinburgh. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
1883. 


There is a pathetic interest attending this book. We learn from an intro- 
ductory note by Prof. Geddes, of Aberdeen, that the compiler, Dr. Dunbar, 
died soon after having written the preface, having, it may be presumed, seen 
the work through the press. Though this review may be in some respects 
unfavorable, it would be as unjust as foolish not to recognize gratefully the 
immense amount of labor which must have been bestowed upon it, and the 
extent to which it must facilitate the work of all persons who may hereafter 
occupy themselves with the language of Aristophanes. As it is not an index, 
but a concordance, in which the words used by the poet are not merely referred 
to, but quoted with their setting, the compilation of it must have necessitated 
the copying out of every line in the plays and fragments as many times as the 
lines contain words other than personal pronouns, forms of the article, and the 
particles. These last it would have been well to include, at least to a con- 
siderable extent; yet to none of them, with the single exception, it is believed, 
of éwc, has Dr. Dunbar given more than a line or two, contenting himself with 
grouping all the remaining instances of their occurrence under a comprehen- 
sive “x, 7.4.” In this respect alone is the present work less useful than the 
Index of Caravella, which professes to give, and, so far as has been observed, 
actually gives a reference to each separate occurrence of every single word. 
For yx Dr. Punbar quotes two lines only, while Caravella refers to about 550 
instances of “7 and nearly 100 of 47. To have treated all the particles with 
absolute completeness would no doubt have materially increased the size of 
the book; but some kind of judicious compromise might have been made, and 
space might have been gained by compression in other directions ; for instance, 
by reducing the number of lines quoted as containing ma Aia or v7 Aia, which 
fill nearly three pages. 

Prof. Geddes predicts that this is a book “‘ which will not be superseded for 
two hundred years.” It is not unlikely that his vaticination will prove correct. 
But if so much labor was to be expended on a work of this kind, it was in the 
highest degree desirable that the plan on which it was to be executed should 
be the result of mature consideration; and Prof. Geddes, when he suggested 
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to Dr. Dunbar the compilation of a concordance to Aristophanes, would have 
done well to point out to him that a concordance would be more valuable than 
an index, exactly in so far as it might furnish students with the means of getting 
at once some insight into the meaning and usage of a word, by quoting it along 
with so much of its environment as would indicate its sense and grammatical 
relations. Dr. Dunbar has imposed upon himself a purely mechanical rule of 
citation. He quotes the whole of a line in which a word occurs, neither more 
nor less; and this rule leads, in the case of a writer like Aristophanes, to 
numberless citations which are as grotesque in appearance as they are useless 
for purposes of interpretation or syntactical appreciation. When one finds, for 
example, “ @appioac, I. 623; TioTe, 0. Aéy’ de a-,” it may not perhaps be hard to 
divine that the syllable $éA- must occur in the preceding line; but what does 
a- suggest as to the following line? Under Mavi we find: “A, 1212, poic. 6 M. 
é’.”” Who shall say of what word pot¢ forms a part? or how is the quotation 
more helpful than if it told us simply that Mavjc occurs in the given line? 
Under kadioxovg we have: “3. 321: av éAfdy éxi rode x.” Who would guess 
that av here is not the interrogative particle, but the last syllable of tuav? 
Countless instances might be adduced of the unhappy results of rigid adherence 
to this purely mechanical rule. Analogous infelicities are due to the determi- 
nation that every word shall find its place in the vocabulary exactly as it 
occurs in its line, no regard being paid to the accidental modifications it may 
have undergone in consequence of the influence of its immediate neighbors. 
If one should desire to ascertain what forms of the verb éxzivw were employed 
by Aristophanes, the information could not be gained from this concordance, 
unless one should happen to think that «ai might be combined with it, and so 
look for xaxriowat, Similarly, to learn the forms of BovAeiw which occur we 
must not miss a@GovAebsauev on the first page ; for the usage of éxxAyoia we must 
not fail to find three instances of its occurrence under 7#xxKAyoia and nine more 
under r7xxkAyoia. A verb like épyouac must probably, when once the system 
of the ordinary lexicons is abandoned, involve more or less trouble ; but one 
would not expect to find one of its forms between A#youae and Aiav; and yet 
it stands there in the shape of ’A00:. We find one of the forms of adyaféc under 
toxaya0}, and another under dyafé. To learn completely the Aristophanic 
employment of éppecy we must find ’ppyoel’; of éofiw, we must look out ’otie, 
These instances, which might be added to indefinitely, will suffice to show. to 
how great an extent the plan adopted by Dr. Dunbar, and so faithfully carried 
out, must interfere with the usefulness of his work. In the preface to his 
Concordance to the Odyssee he tells us, among other things, that “ words of 
the same lettering, but of different meaning, are kept apart, as Oedc, a god, Oedc, 
a goddess; aida, a son, aida, a daughter.” In the present work he has not 
observed this rule, but has neglected it even in some cases where it would 
appear highly desirable that it should be adhered to. For instance, under 
wAeiv there are eighteen citations, in thirteen of which the word is the compa- 
rative (7Aeiov), and in five, which are mixed indiscriminately with the others, 
it is the infinitive of tAéw. The compiler appears also to have followed his copy 
(Dindorf’s Oxford edition of 1835) with too scrupulous an exactness. We find, 
for example, on p. 125, “ éyev. A, 791, xai xbva Tw’ é,” and that this is not merely 
a misprint is shown by the fact that under «iva, on p. 179, the same mistake 
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occurs. On p. 239 we find between map’ and rapd “ rap’, Ex. 700, avri¢ 7. 
éuoi,”” which was probably a misprint in Dindorf’s text faithfully reproduced 
here. 

The faults discernible in this book are due to the exact carrying out of a 
plan originally unfortunate, and to the failure to exercise an independent 
judgment upon the text which was used as its basis. But the execution of the 
book itself is nearly, if not quite, perfect. Of the many references examined, 
not a single erroneous citation has been detected. A few words, indeed, are 
omitted; but there can be no doubt that the phraseology of Aristophanes is 
made accessible to the student by this concordance to a degree which leaves 


very little to be desired. 
C. D. Morris. 


Bifrun’s Uebersetzung des Neuen Testaments (Vorworte, Ev. Matthaei, Ev. 
Marci). Pp. vi, 199, small 8vo. Herausgegeben von JAKOB ULRICH. 
Halle, Niemeyer, 1883. 


For several years past, some of the best Romance scholars have been zealously 
working to throw light upon the language and literature of the Rhaetian people. 
Extracts from the old sixteenth and seventeenth century literature, grammatical 
treatises, vocabularies and collections of folk lore have been published in rapid 
succession, but the student was not supplied with full working materials 
covering the whole history of this set of Romance dialects, until the publication, 
in 1882, of Dr. Ulrich’s Rhaetoromanische Chrestomathie in two octavo 
volumes, with glossary and notes (Niemeyer). Prof. Boehmer, of Strassburg, 
the leader in these studies in Europe, has given us, in the Romanische Studien, 
many rare and valuable works from his rich library of Rhaetian texts, but they 
could not be drawn upon to show the connected and peculiar growth of the 
entire body of Rhaetoromance literature. In the philology of the language, 
on the other hand, Ascoli’s celebrated treatise, Studii Ladini, could not be . 
used with solid profit by the student without having at his command some of 
the sources from which the materials were taken for the author’s exhaustive 
treatment of the phonetic system. It is to supply both of these serious needs 
that the editor of the Bifrun translation has begun the publication of a series 
of original works, in five volumes, under the general title Rhaetoromanische 
Texte, the second volume of which now lies before us and represents the 
Upper Engadine dialect. The first number of this important collection 
contains the chief literary monuments of the Nidwald dialect; the third will 
reproduce Chiampel’s Psalter (1562) in the Lower Engadine idiom, while the 
fourth will give us Stephan Gabriel’s well-known Ver Sulaz*(1612) in the 
Obwald language. In the fifth volume we are to have a grammar based upon 
the foregoing texts, a glossary for the whole, and a special treatment, for the 
first time, of the science of word-building for all Rhaetian dialects, 

The oldest printed work, but one, in Rhaetian, is this translation by Bifrun, 
in 1560, of the New Testament into the Ober-Engadine idiom, with the 
title “ L’g Nuof Sainc Testament da nos Signer IESV CHRISTI. Prais 
our delg Latin & our d’oters launguax & huossa da noef mis in Arumaunsch, trés 
Iachiam Bifrun d’Agnedina. Sschquischo (Poschiavo) ilg an 1560.” We have 
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a second edition of the same brought out in 1607 by Luzi Papa, one of the 
bright lights of Early Rhaetian literature. A short introduction by Filip Saluz 
(commonly known as Philippus Gallizius, the Rhaetian Luther), a letter from 
Erasmus bearing upon the version, and an interesting preface by the author, 
touching the difficulties of translation into so unstable a language as his verna- 
cular, serve to prepare the reader for the now free, now literal, and oftentimes 
peculiar rendition of the original. The author probably made use of Sebastian 
Castalion’s Latin Bible, published at Bale in 1556. In his annotations that 
follow each chapter we discover the zealous reformer, and those striking 
characteristics of mind which, as a jurist and theologian, naturally made him 
a special friend of Zwingli. The editor has given us here, as indicated above, 
the gospel according to St. Matthew and St. Mark only, and it was his inten- 
tion that it should be a faithful reprint, but numerous misprints have crept 
into it, which were almost unavoidable in a work of this sort, and a list of them 
with the necessary corrections is, therefore, very properly added at the end 
of the volume. But besides these we find a series of text emendations, of which 
a part are superfluous, and another part out of place. If the original is faith- 
fully reproduced, we have its list of corrections that are sufficient without 
adding them de novo, and the second class gegen das original might be worth 
considering as suggestions for textual criticism, but they injure the individuality 
of the work when they are thus introduced into the body of it and substituted 
for the primitive readings. The language itself of the translation represents 
that plastic stage of linguistic development that is so marked in the celebrated 
Musso-War epic, the author of which, Gian Travers, died only three years after 
the first edition of this New Testament version was published. At this time 
the Ladinian was considered, if not the oldest, certainly the purest dialect of 
the Rhaetian language, and hence graphic signs to represent its phonetic 
system were naturally invented here first and transmitted to the sister idioms, 
and the earliest printed works also in the Rhaetian were executed for this 
dialect species. The typographical workmanship of this volume is well done, 
and especially the various diacritical signs of the dialect are given with a 
precision that is highly creditable to the celebrated house that has published it. 
A. M. ELLiorT. 


Studia Terentiana. Scr. AuG. GopFk. ENGELBRECHT. Vienna, 1883. 90 pp. 


This interesting treatise is mainly concerned with a comparison of Plautus 
and Terence in respect to their use of forms. Many of the single points taken 
up have already been treated with more or less fulness, but nowhere have the 
differences been so skillfully grouped together or presented in so striking a 
light. Starting out with the uniform testimony of the ancients to the purity 
of Terence’s diction, which was held to be quite worthy of a Scipio or a Laelius, 
the writer proceeds to show that very many vulgar and archaic forms used by 
Plautus were distinctly avoided by Terence, and that in not a few instances 
the critics have indiscreetly thrust into the text forms which were actually 
foreign to the later poet. Moreover, he is careful to point out that the differ- 
ence between the two poets is one not simply of age, but of mental attitude. 
Terence was a conscious artist in words. He aimed to represent as far as was 
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possible, for the purposes of comedy, the language of the cultivated circle in 
which he moved. He avowedly lays claim to pura oratio, His standard in so far 
was higher than that of Plautus, and whatever may have been the loss in comic 
power, there is a distinct gain in urbanity. So Terence in many points seems 
to anticipate, as it were, the usage of Cicero, while his contemporaries, poets 
of coarser mould, keep closer to Plautus. 

A summary of the results reached by the investigation is given on pp. 75-9. 
Of these we can only mention a few. Terence has no ablatives in -d, no 
genitives in ai, no nominative plurals of -o stems in -zs, no futures of the third 
conjugation like rveddibo. He avoids forms like med, ted, mis, tis, ibus, hibus, 
danunt, hominis, simitu, interibi, dehibeo, praehibeo, baetere (despite Leo, Rhein- 
isches Museum, XXX VIII, p. 24). Moreover, Engelbrecht disputes the right 
of the following forms to be considered as Terentian: puere (Fleckeisen, Eun. 
624), ttere (Bentley, Phorm. 566), sortis as nominative (Fleckeisen, And. 985), 
isti and iii as genitives (Brandt, Eun. 370, Phorm. 969, etc.), sémé = stv 
(Fleckeisen, And. 188), eavumpse (Leo, Rheinisches Museum, XX XVIII 11), 
poste = post (Fleckeisen, And: 483). In many cases, forms which are constantly 
used by Plautus are very rarely used by Terence, sometimes only in particular 
formulas, or in certain places in the verse. It is an interesting observation 
(p. 54) that in the common form of curse, di fe perduint ( perdant), even in Plautus, 
the form in -é#¢ only occurs at the end of a verse, or of the first half of an iambic 
octonarius, while elsewhere ferdant is regularly used. Hence, in Hec. 134 there 
is no need with Bentley and Fleckeisen to change perduint to faxint, since 
perdant satisfies both metre and the common usage. Plautus is much more 
free than Terence in his use of active forms of verbs usually deponent in the 
later language. On the other hand, strange as it may seem, the number of 
syncopated perfect forms like dixti, intellexti, produxe, is greater in the six plays 
of Terence than in the twenty plays of Plautus, and this syncopation must be 
set down as a characteristic of the sermo urbanus ( familiaris), so that we need 
not be surprised to find it in the letters and orations of Cicero. Engelbrecht 
should have extended this comparison to other contract-forms like decrerat 
(And. 238), norit, norat,etc. Terence, for instance, has some forty contract- 
forms in the different tenses of mosco, while the certain examples in Plautus are 
comparatively few, as has been shown by Brix in his appendix to the edition 
of Trinummus, v. 1141. The adverbs in -tr like firmiter, of which Plautus 
has more than Terence, should have received some attention. In treating of 
posthac, it might not have been amiss to add a fact which hitherto seems to 
have escaped notice, that just as antea, which only occurs And. 52, is used at 
the end of the verse, so fostea always occupies the same position, while in 
Plautus it is found most frequently, to be sure, at the end of a verse, but also 
at the beginning and within a verse. ° 

In an appendix, Engelbrecht shows that in the use of the verb-forms in -7is 
and -ve, while Plautus has thirty cases, in two hundred, of the fuller forms in 
-ris, Terence has fifty-six cases of forms in -ve and none in -vis, The concluding 
sentence of the writer leads us to hope that we may sometime expect from him 
a discussion of the differences between Plautus and Terence in vocabulary, 
syntax and prosody. The materials for such a work are very rich, and a 
careful study of them cannot fail to elicit results both valuable and interesting. 

M. WARREN, 
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Altfranzésische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von Dr. WENDELIN FOERSTER. 
Heilbronn, Henninger. 1883. 

Zweiter Band: Karls des Grossen Reise nach Jerusalem und Constantinopel. 
Ein altfranzésisches Heldengedicht, herausgegeben von E. Koschwitz. 

The first edition of this curious poem was published in 1836 by Francisque 
Michel ; later, several copies were taken from the only MS in the British Museum 
(King’s Lib. 16 E, VIII), but in 1879 this MS was lost and has not yet 
been found. In 1880 a new edition was published by E. Koschwitz, who 
had previously contributed to the literature of this epic, especially by his 
publication of six Cymric and Norse versions of the same. This edition met 
with such approval that after only three years it has become necessary to bring 
out a new edition, in which the editor has turned to account the suggestions 
made by his critics. Opposite the critical text we have this time a diplomatic 
reprint in full; in the concordance all the other versions known have been 
taken into consideration, and a complete glossary has been added. With 
reference to two important points the editor’s opinion has undergone a complete 
change since the publication of the first edition; in the critical text he has 
substituted the fle de France dialect for the Norman, making at the same time 
the transcription much more uniform ; and in regard to the age of the poem he 
is less certain than formerly, calling it no more an “Old French poem of the 
XIth century,” but simply an “ Old French epic.” 


Sechster Band: Das altfranzésische Rolandslied. Text von Chateauroux 
und Venedig VII. Herausgegeben von Wendelin Foerster. 

The millennium will soon come for the ambitious student of the Chanson de 
Roland ; exact reprints of all the French versions in existence will enable him 
to take an active part in the critical restoration of the text without going back to 
the MSS. We have such a diplomatic edition of the Venice MS IV, edited by 
E. Koelbing, 1877, one of the Oxford MS, Digby 23, edited by E. Stengel, alsoa 
photographic facsimile reproduction of the same codex. In the present volume, 
W. Foerster gives us the MS of Chateauroux (formerly at Versailles), and the MS 
VII of Venice; and another volume, which is soon to follow, will bring us the 
MSS of Paris, Cambridge and Lyons, also the so-called Lorraine fragment, and 
a tabular synopsis of the contents of each chapter in the various French MSS, 
and in those High-German, Low-German and Norse versions which can be at 
all used in textual criticism. Under these circumstances it may be hoped that 
we shall soon have a critical edition worthy of the great epic. 

In regard to the whole series it is to be remarked that the original plan has 
been extended ; subsidiary works are in preparation, as, for instance, an Old 
French grammar and an Old French dictionary, for both of which there is 
great need, and it is te be desired that a handbook of French antiquities and 
a history of Old French literature will also be added. 

H. C. G. v. JAGEMANN, 


OTTO RIBBECK. Emendationum Mercatoris Plautinae Spicilegium. Leipzig, 
Edelmann, 1883. 32 pp. 


As the Plautus literature grows from year to year it becomes more and more 
difficult for the general student of Latin to keep up with it, and yet nothing is 
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more quickening than to watch the progress made in the study of early Latin, 
to which Ritschl and his followers have given so great an impetus. New light 
is constantly being thrown upon problems of syntax and etymology. New 
words which will not find a place in our dictionaries for many years to come, 
are constantly being ferreted out of corrupt manuscripts, and fortified by the 
evidence of glossaries and scholia. In this field Ribbeck has long been an 
active worker, and has already gathered many sheaves. The spicilegium 
before us discusses questions connected with the text of the Mercator. Some 
fragments of Philemon are assigned with good reason to the original of Plautus, 
and compared with similar passages in the Mercator. The hand of the 
reviser is plainly pointed out in not a few places. Verse 149 is cast out along 
with vv. 150-65, already challenged by Ritschl, and v. 615 is expelled in 
company with vv. 620-4; vv. 373-5 are but a repetition of vv. 369-72, and 
their spurious origin is confirmed by their place in the MSS after v. 389. The 
reasons given for eliminating vv. 493 and 494 do not seem sufficient. Nothing 
could be more natural than for Eutychus to repeat the question which Charinus 
has before evaded. The patchwork character of the prologue had already been 
pointed out, and Ribbeck tries to explain how it was put together. The origi- 
nal pieces were vv. I-2, 7-11, 40-6, 56-110, the others were’ tacked on aifter- 
ward by different hands. Verses 269 f., 246, 610, 845-9, 861, 805-17 are 
obelized for various reasons. Cases where confusion in the MSS has arisen 
from homocarcta or homoeotelenta are treated on pp. 14-18; cases where some 
slight changes are required in the distribution of the rolls, on pp. 18-21. 
Ribbeck then proposes several emendations of the text, which are clever and 
ingenious, if not always convincing. In vv. 239 and 241 he reads, following 
B., ambed edesse and ambed ederit, and finds in amded a form similar to anted, 
posted, red, prod, etc. In v. 882, for religionem ilicobecit of B, he proposes religi- 
onem mi hic obiecit, In v. 80 ff., keeping much more closely to the MSS than 


previous editors, he would read 


Ego me invisum meo patri esse intellego 
Atque odio esse ei quoi placere aequom fuit 
Amens amansque sic animum offirmo meum. 


V. 312, where A has amando enices and B amando hic é, he restores thus, 
Lystmache auctor sum ut me dmputando hic énices, Very tempting is the reading 
proposed for v. 195, where B has subfatius néguiquam mare siubterfugi a 
tdntis tempestdtibus. In v.197 tterum and med are to be read; in v. 198, loguere 
actutum ; quid fit porro? 

Worthy of note also are suferatrix proposed for v. 842, where Goetz reads 
spectatrix, Ussing imperatrix (speratrix, BCD); concepit (i. e. écepit) for coépit in v. 
533; exemt for eripui in v. 341, and finally the excellent emendation of v. 677, 
where B has da sane hance virgam lauriabit vintro DOR. eo, Ribbeck reads da 
sane hance virgam lauri. <(SY. habeto.> DOR. abi tu intro. SY. e0. 

In v. 524 Ribbeck proposes to read auratam for the unintelligible anci/lam. 


In the Notes of this number we have tried to establish the reading Apudam. 
M. WARREN. 
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Englische Studien. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING. IV Band. 
Heilbronn, 1881. 


I.—The first paper, by E. Stengel, is an attempt to arrange Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets according to a consistent plan. The order proposed by Massey is 
rejected, since it depends upon fanciful hypotheses and appeals to purely 
subjective criteria. That sonnets were arranged in series long before those of 
Shakespeare were published, and during the years when he must have been 
engaged in their composition, is proved by a glance at the collections of Wat- 
son, Daniel, Barnfield, and Griffin. In Watson’s Tears of Fancie, published 
in 1593, the sonnets are arranged in strict sequence, and in fact form the 
stanzas of a complete poem. Daniel, whom Shakespeare condescended to 
imitate, arranged certain of the sonnets in his Delia in a regular series, those 
in question being Nos. 34-40 inclusive. For the convenience of his readers, 
Stengel has quoted the last-mentioned sonnets im extenso in an appendix to his 
article. Griffin’s example is of less importance, since he seems to have followed 
in the footsteps of Daniel. Barnfield’s sonnets are remarkable for being 
addressed, like the first 126 of Shakespeare, to a single individual, and that 
not a woman, but a man, 

The second edition of Shakespeare’s sonnets appeared in 1640; it possesses 
no title to authority, but it is significant that a new arrangement was already 
deemed necessary, though only thirty-one years had elapsed since the issue of 
the editio princeps. As no single clue will lead us through the confusion of the 
sonnets in the edition of 1609, the query naturally arises whether Shakespeare 
did not originally design to compose a series in the manner of his contempo- 
raries. This suspicion is confirmed by the observation that certain smaller 
groups, containing from two to nine sonnets each, are easily made out in the 
general body of Shakespeare’s collection, as has already been done by Delius 
in his edition of 1864. 

Stengel admits that the order proposed by himself is open to criticism, but 
is convinced that the sonnets somehow compose a series. He assumes that 
the twenty-sixth sonnet is to be regarded as the dedication, and that the Earl 
of Southampton is at once Shakespeare’s patron and the friend who is repeat- 
edly addressed. Accordingly, these compositions would belong to a date 
intermediate between those of the Venus and Adonis and The Rape of 
Lucrece, that is, soon after 1592, in which year Daniel’s sonnets were given to 
the world. The proposed arrangement is as follows, though without the 
analyses which the author has subjoined to the numbers. The series includes 
only sonnets I to 126. No. 26 is the dedicatory sonnet, as above stated, and 
the order of the others is 1, 4, 8, 7, II, 3, 5, 6, 2, 9, 10, 12, 20, 14, 13, 15, 16,17, 
59, 106, 53, 105, 54, 104, 81, 55, 64, 19, 63, 65, 60, 107, 18, 126, 108, 77, 122, 100, 
101, 38, 23, 73, 74, 32, 39, 78, 79, 82, 21, 76, 103, 83, 85, 80, 86, 71, 72, 102, 84, 
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58, 57, 67, 68, 123, 66, 116, 115, 124, 25, 29, 30, 31, 37, 125, 91, 92, 93, 94, 69, 70, 
33, 34, 35, 95, 96, 40, 41, 42, 36, 87, 50, 51, 27, 28, 43, 61, 62, 22, 24, 46, 47, 44, 
45, 97, 98, 99, 48, 49, 88, 89, 90, 109, 117, 110, 121, III, 12, 75, 52, 113, 114, 
118, II1g, 120, 56. 

The second appendix contains Barnfield’s sonnets, reprinted from the first 
edition of 1595. As Grosart printed only fifty copies of a new edition, Stengel 
has laid students and lovers of English literature under an obligation by this 
reprint. The spelling Grossart occurs four times instead of Grosart. Unfortu- 
nately it must be said that the pages of this journal are frequently disfigured 
by annoying blunders, not a few of which must be due to the ignorance or 
carelessness of authors, since by no stretch of ingenuity can the type-setters 
be made responsible for all. 


R. Boyle contributes a scholarly paper on Shakespeare and The Two Noble 
Kinsmen. He believes Fletcher to have written the following portions, namely, 
all of the Second Act, Scenes 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the Third Act, Scenes 1 and 2 
of the Fourth Act, and Scenes 1 and 2 of the Fifth Act, with the exception of 
the first 18 lines of V 1. : 

Regarding the authorship of the remaining portion, the author thus sums up 
the results of his investigation: “‘ The metrical style of our drama will not 
enable us to decide between Shakespeare, Massinger, and Beaumont, and in 
no way militates against the assumption that a third dramatist was engaged 
upon it. Shakespeare could not have been a collaborator, since the characters 
do not unfold themselves in his manner through a process of natural growth, 
nor do they exhibit any marked individuality. The metrical style points rather 
to Massinger than to Beaumont. The whole spirit of the play, but especially the 
political allusions, belong to a later period than that of Beaumont’s activity. 
The women are such as Massinger was accustomed to draw, and no longer 
what they were in Beaumont’s time. ‘The transports of admiration with which 
the heroes are overwhelmed by the other characters are a trait peculiar to 
Massinger. The mad scenes resemble those of Massinger in A Very Woman. 
The numerous imitations of Shakespeare, while they forbid us to ascribe the 
play to him, are quite in the manner of Massinger. The number of classical 
allusions is another confirmation of the theory. Finally, the rhythm of the 
more elevated passages may be as confidently attributed to Massinger as to 
Shakespeare.” 

Boyle includes Mr. Fleay and Mr. Furnivall in a polemic directed against 
Mr. Hickson, the originator of the theory that the drama is the joint production 
of Shakespeare and Fletcher. He admits that the case is not closed, but 
expects that closer study of Massinger will remove all doubts. 


W. Sattler, Zur Englischen Grammatik, IV. This article discusses the use 
of no and not before comparatives, and quotes a multitude of examples from 
Shakespeare, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Jane Austen, Macaulay and various 
modern writers, but arrives at no result commensurate with the labor expended. 


F. H. Stratmann offers several emendations of Middle English authors 
The works in question are Sainte Marherete, pe liflade of St. Juliana, Hali 
Maidenhad, Early English poems and lives of Saints VIII, Lazamon, The 
Story of Genesis and Exodus, Old English Miscellany, and Wiliam of Palerne. 
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This is followed by a few notes on Middle English Phonology, containing 
examples of a for ¢, 0 for eo, and @ for ea. 


G. Wendt considers The Treatment of English Prepositions in the Real- 
schule of the first class. He advocates greater thoroughness in the teaching 
of English, and offers his paper as a specimen of the work done by himself in 
upper secunda, Professing to follow MAtzner, he illustrates various uses of the 
prepositions of, off, in, and at by a good selection of examples, obtained at first 
hand from English books. 


The Book Notices begin with a review of Vol. II of The Folk-Lore Record, 
by Felix Liebrecht. Heyne’s fourth edition of Bedwulf is noticed by Oscar 
Brenner, who proposes an edition in uniform orthography. The second edition 
of Earle’s Book for the beginner in Anglo-Saxon is appropriately condemned 
by Brenner. A short criticism by K. Maurer of my extracts from the Anglo- 
Saxon Laws closes this department. ; 

Criticisms of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die englische Sprache occupy 
pp- 142-79. 

The Programmschau touches upon nothing of special interest. The depart- 
ment of Miscellanea has an extended obituary notice of Wilhelm Wagner, 
accompanied by a bibliography of his works, The Zeitschriftenschau has full 
or partial tables of contents of the following periodicals: Anglia, Bd. III, Heft 
3; Herrig’s Archiv, Bd. LXIII, Heft 3 und 4; and The American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. I, No, 1. 


II.—The number begins with an elaborate study by M. Kaluza, entitled The 
Middle English Poem, William of Palerne, and its French source. The French 
romance, Guillaume de Palerne, was composed about the end of the 12th 
century; this was done into English by a minstrel, named William, somewhere 
near the year 1350. The English poem, which exists in a MS of King’s College 
Library, Cambridge, has been twice published, by Madden for the Roxburghe 
Club, London, 1832, and by Skeat for the E. E. T. S., London, 1867. No one 
has yet undertaken a detailed comparison of the original and the English 
version, though ten Brink’s statements in his Geschichte der englischen Liter- 
atur, p. 419 et seq., are in the main to be depended upon. The scope of his 
investigation is indicated by the author at the outset. He undertakes to deter- 
mine the points of view from which we are to explain the deviations of the 
paraphrase from its original. These comprise such differences as those of 
language, metre, and audience, account being also made of such changes as 
flow from design or poetic idiosyncrasy. 

The slighter variations, dependent upon the difference of language and metre, 
are first illustrated by examples; the author then proceeds to examine the 
more important modifications, under the heads of manner and matter respec- 
tively. The former includes such changes as are made in the interest of a 
more logical sequence, for the purpose of supplying a missing motif, or in 
general for the sake of clearness, together with such as arise from adding 
picturesque details and from occasional transposition. 

Under the latter rubric are classed the omission of unimportant or unintelli- 
gible portions, and the abridgment of passages descriptive of festivities, 
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costumes, battles, the sentiment of love, etc. To compensate his hearers for 
these losses, the paraphrast has dwelt lovingly on most of the episodes, on 
descriptions of natural scenery, on the pleasures of the table, and the portrayal 
of individual characters. The scheme thus laid down is carried through with 
great circumstantiality, until we are at last confronted with the query whether 
these variations are to be attributed to the English translation or belong to an 
intermediate French version which is no longer in existence. This question 
is unhesitatingly and conclusively answered by attributing the changes to the 
translator. In conclusion, after adducing the opinion of ten Brink, with whom 
the writer is in substantial accord, he adds: “ He (2. ¢. William the Minstrel) is 
a clever narrator, who has made a happy choice of alliterative verse, has 
retained the fable of the poem unchanged, while yet exhibiting considerable 
originality in the handling of individual scenes; and, what is of greater conse- 
quence, has known how to adapt the poem to the taste and spiritual horizon of 
his countrymen, and thus to acquit himself of the self-imposed task as well as 
his circumstances, and the century in which he lived, would permit.” An 
appendix contains emendations of Michelant’s Guillaume de Palerne and 
Skeat’s William of Palerne. 


Hermann Fischer, Zur Geschichte der Aussprache des Englischen. This is 
a short notice of Georg Rudolf Weckherlin’s ‘ Triumphall Shewvs set forth lately 
at Stutgart: written first in German, and now in English,’ and printed at 
Stuttgart in 1616. ; 


F. H. Stratmann, Zur Mittelenglischen Grammatik. A brief note upon neuter 
a-stems which take a paragogic ¢ in Middle English. 


R. Thum continues, as the second part of a program printed in 1879, a series 
of Notes on Macaulay’s History. The method adopted is a commendable one, 
and likely to prove useful to the advanced students for whom the notes are 
designed. Macaulay’s writings are laid under contribution to furnish illustra- 
tions of the particular word or phrase which the annotator selects for comment. 
The following may serve as an example: “improvement, Das grosse Wort der 
Englander, insbesondere der Liberals, 1. 97; they are always pressing for- 
ward, disposed to think lightly of the risks and inconveniences which attend 
improvement, and disposed to give every change credit for being an improve- 
ment.” Sounder moral improvement the writer remarks: “ In order to under- 
stand the English word ‘moral,’ or indeed the English conception of life, we 
must not forget that the English, since they have always been freer in a political 
sense, are accustomed to consider themselves under stricter obligations to 
morality than is the case with continental peoples, and that morality plays 
much the same role in English society as honor formerly did in knightly circles.” 


In the Book Notices, Alfred Stern's Milton and his Times is reviewed by J. 
Caro. This is followed by shorter notices of Schaffner’s Lord Byron’s Cain 
and its sources, Katterfeld’s Roger Ascham, his Life and Works, Koch's Select 
Minor Poems of Chaucer (translation), Bennewitz’s Chaucer's Sir Thopas, 
Klint’s Account of Chaucer’s translation of the Romaunt of the Rose, which is 
pronounced worthless by Lindner, and Herford’s and Widgery’s Essays on the 
First Quarto Edition of Hamlet. Modern American Lyrics, a volume of 308 
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pp., edited by Karl Knortz and Otto Dickman, is welcomed with enthusiasm 
by David Asher. ' 

There is the usual list of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die Englische 
Sprache, and one of University Lectures on English Philology. ‘These are 
followed by reports on Herrig’s Archiv, Bd LX VI, Heft 1 und 2; Literaturblatt 
fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, 1880, Nos. 7-12; Deutsche Liter- 
aturzeitung, I Jahrgang; and The American Journal of Philology, Vol I, Nos. 
2 and 3. 


III.—Dryden’s Theory of the Drama is the title of a paper by F. Bobertag. 
It consists of little more than an analysis of Dryden’s Essay of Dramatick 
Poesy and of the preface to his Troilus and Cressida. The chief reason for 
undertaking an exposition of the poet’s views is stated to lie in the fact “ that 
Dryden is one of the first modern poets in whose work there is any manifesta- 
tion of theory as existing in and for itself,—as an independent power, so to 
speak,” 

R. Thum continues his Notes on Macaulay’s History. These notes, though 
written for Germans, contain material, at least, which might be useful to 
analytical students of English anywhere, 

The Question of the English Essay in Xealprima is ably handled by W. 
Miinch. Recognizing the inability of the teacher to familiarize his class 
sufficiently with English idiom to insure a masterly use of English, he concludes 
that the essay to which the scholar should devote himself with all his might is 
the German essay. The assignment of this to the chief place should not, in 
his opinion, be accounted a grievance by any department, by that of modern 
languages as little as any other. 


The Book Notices contain reviews of Kérner’s Einleitung in das Studium 
des Angelsaichsischen, Grein’s Kurzgefasste angelsichsische Grammatik, the 
new edition of Miiller’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der englischen Sprache, 
Wiirzner’s Ueber Chaucer’s lyrische Gedichte, Doehn’s Aus dem amerikanischen 
Dichterwald,McCarthy’s History of our own Times, and Wiilcker’s Altenglisches 
Lesebuch. . 

Brenner’s review of Grein’s Grammatik is noteworthy as containing a cata- 
logue of Old English Glosses. The most readable of these articles is Hopp’s 
notice of Doehn’s Sketches of American Poets, which contains more than one 
striking and just observation. The criticism of Wiilcker’s Reader extends 
over 33 pages, and concludes as follows: “ Whether the author finds all my 
strictures justifiable and all my emendations and explanations acceptable or 
not, [ hope at least to have convinced him that the first part in particular 
requires thorough revision before it can be presented to our fellow-workers in 
America.” 
The Literary Notices call attention to Schmitz’s Encyklopidie des philolo- 
gischen Studiums der neueren Sprachen, a new edition of Mitzner’s Englische 
Grammatik, and Heyne’s Uebungsstiicke zur Laut- und Flexionslehre der 
altgermanischen Dialecte. 


The Reviews of text-books and the Miscellanea are omitted by the editor 
for lack of space. 


ALBERT S. Cook, 
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ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT. XXXVII 
« Band. 1883. 


I Heft. 

D. H. Miiller offers contributions to South-Arabian epigraphy, in the form 
of criticisms of the Etudes sur l’Epigraphie de Yemen of Joseph and Hartwig 
Derenbourg (Journ. Asiat., Avril-Mai-Juin, 1882), and of H. Derenbourg’s 
article on Himyaritic proper names (Revue des Etudes Juives, 1880, p. 56). 
The inscription Hal. 349, which Halévy makes a curiously irregular bustrophe- 
don of 13 lines, and Derenbourg a regular one of 7 lines, he rearranges into 4 
lustrophedon lines, without, however, bringing out a very clear sense. Inscript. 
Hal. 174, he refers 37322 to 130, from the stem 30 (2°~), and renders “ ameliora- 
tion.” He agrees with Derenbourg that 45m is sometimes not a preposition 
(“after”), but a substantive, = “ province,” but mairtains that, when it has 
this latter sense, it does not form an external plural, and therefore ynpbAa cannot 
be taken as substantive. Derenbourg makes much of the Inscript. Osiand. 35 
(“IlSarh Yahdib and Ya’zil Bayyin, kings of Saba and Raidan, sons of Fari, 
Yanhab, king of Saba”’), as showing that Fari was the last king of the second 
period, just preceding the division of the kingdom, which was occasioned by 
the campaign of Aelius Gallus; Miiller points out that he had already drawn 
this conclusion from the inscription (in his Burgen, II 44), only with the doubt- 
fulness which the absence of further material makes proper. 

The article of Hartwig Derenbourg above-mentioned attempts to show, from 
a comparison between Sabean and biblical proper names, that the Sabeans 
. borrowed from the Jews (who were numerous and influential in southern Arabia 
B. C, 200-525) not only many proper names, but also the north Semitic principle 
(unknown to the south Semitic dialects) of forming compound proper names. 
To this view Miiller objects that some of D.’s Sabean names are misread, and 
some of his biblical names not Hebrew, but Edomite or Aramaic; that in a 
corrected list of corresponding names the Jaws of phonetic interchange between 
the two languages are strictly observed, which would hardly be the case if one 
people had borrowed from the other; and that, so far from its being true that 
compound proper names are unknown to the south Semitic tongues, they abound 
in Arabic and Ethiopic. The last objection is well taken, and we cannot well 
suppose that the Sabeans borrowed the principle of forming compound names. 
Whether they borrowed individual names from the Jews (a thing in itself not 
unlikely) must be determined from a wider study of the inscriptions. Miiller 
remarks that the agreement in names in the two languages is to be explained 
from the elements of the primitive Semitic speech inherited by both, but that 
there is no ground to suppose that very early (prehistoric or historic) intercourse 
has brought Hebrew nearer to south Arabic than to north Arabic. The first 
part of this statement is altogether probable; the second part opens a question 
which can be answered only by more ancient documents than have yet been 
found among the inscriptions of Saba. 


In the Zeitschrift of 1878 E. Nestle published a linguistic treatise of Jacob 
of Edessa, and in connection with it addressed two questions to the classical 
philologians. The first was: from what Greek word did Jacob take his Syriac 
term, which means literally “ preparation of the word,” and, from the connec- 
tion, must signify “derivation”? To this Professor G. Hoffmann, of Kiel, 
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answered immediately that it was érywodoyia, which Jacob understood and 
translated as érosodoyia. The other question relates to Jacob’s etymology of 
the Greek Oeéc, which he says comes “from running, or from seeing, or from 
burning.” The “running” and “seeing” Nestle connected with @éev and 
feacOaz, but could get no appropriate word for “burning.” He has now found 
this ina Greek poem by Johannes Euchaitorum Metropolita (edition of (Stude- 
mund-) Bollig-Lagarde, 1882, p. ix), which reads: Oed¢ . . . doxei Géew . . 
Gearat thy kriow ... aider te Trav Piracua. It’is still, however, not clear whence 
Jacob and the bishop John got these etymologies.' 


Other articles in this number are: Die Einleitung des Mahabhashya, iiber- 
setzt von O. A. Danielsson. Das altindische Akhyana, mit besondrer Riicksicht 
auf das Suparnakhyana, von H. Oldenberg. Beitrage zur Erklarung der ASoka- 
Inschriften, von G. Buhler. Lésung eines Rathsels im Veda, von R. Roth. 
Sah Tahmisp I und seine Denkwiirdigkeiten, von F. Teufel. 


Book notices: Tomaschek’s Centralasiatische Studien, by Wilhelm Geiger. 
Hillebrandt’s Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, by B. Lindner. 
Bartholomae’s Arische Forschungen, by the same. Dieterici’s Theologie des 
Aristoteles (Arabic translation of some unknown, probably Neo-Platonic Greek 
work, ascribed by the Arabs to Aristotle), by W. Ahlwardt. Robinson’s Persian 
Poetry, by W. Bacher. 


This number contains also part of the annual bibliographical report or review 
of the literature: Malay-Polynesian, by H. Kern. Abesinian, by F. Praetorius. 
Syriac (including Mandaean, the Sinaitic inscriptions, etc.), by F. Baethgen; 
and Sanskrit, by J. Klatt. 


II Heft. 


In continuation of his former papers (see Vol. 36 of the Zeitschrift), A. Socin 
communicates a number of proverbial and other expressions in the Arabic 
dialect of Mésul and Mardin. They are given in Roman transcription as they 
were taken down from the mouths of the natives, and also in Arabic characters. 
In some cases Socin has found a phrase written in Arabic, and he then allows 
this written form to stand alongside of his transcription, though the two may 
differ somewhat. 


David Kaufmann, of Budapest, gives a study of the curious medieval scien- 
tific (philosophical-religious) Hebrew, in the form of remarks on Ibn Tibbon’s 
translation of Saadia’s Introduction to his Kitab al-amanat wa al-i‘tikadat 
(Hebrew, Sefer ha. emindth wa. ha. dé‘dth), “ Treatise on the articles of faith,” 
Jehuda ben Shaul, called Ibn Tibbon, is the first-known and best-known of the 
host of translators who, from the 12th century on (perhaps earlier), occupied 
themselves with turning Arabic-written books into Hebrew, and his translation 
of Saadia’s important work is a mine of information respecting the language 
and theology of his time. Kaufmann, confining himself to the Introduction, 





1 Plat. Cratyl. 397 D: amd ravrns tis divews Tis TOU Oeiv Beods avTos dvoudoat (PaivovTa), 
Macrob, 1, 23: @eov¥s enim dicunt sidera et stellas awd rod Oéew id est tpéxecy quod semper in 
cursu sint ard Tod BewpedaGar. With the derivation of @eds from ai@w compare Posidonius’ 
derivation of Saiuwy, ard tov Sacouévov id est katomevov. Macrob. |. c, B, L. G, 
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corrects the Hebrew text with the aid of two MSS, and compares the transla- 
tion with the Arabic original. His opinion of Ibn Tibbon is, on the whole, 
favorable—he thinks him no pedant or forcer of language, but a generally 
faithful, though often paraphrastic and unintelligent, translator. 


Other articles: Babur und Abi’l-fazl, by F. Teufel. Die Seelen des Mittel- 
reichs im Parsismus, by R. Roth. Zur Erklirung des Avesta, by C. de Harlez. 
Beitrage zur Erklarung der ASoka-Inschriften, by G. Biihler. W. Bacher makes 
an addendum to his article on Abulwalid, Zeitschrift 36, 406. Julius Jolly 
writes from Benares of the establishment of a Manuscript library in that city. 
Professor Wm. Wright, of Cambridge, England, asks for information concerning 
manuscripts of the following works, editions of which he is preparing: the 
Naka’id of Garir and al-Farazdak, the Diwan of Garir, and the Diwan of al- 
Ahtal. 


There is a favorable notice of Max Miiller’s “ Renaissance of Sanskrit Liter- 
ature,” by Ernst Leumann; and Chr. Bartholomae has a remark on F. Ch, 
Andreas’s “ The book of the Mainyo-i-Khard.” 


The report on Sanskrit for the preceding year, by J. Klatt, is finished, and 
E. Kautzsch furnishes the report on Hebrew, Old Testament exegesis, biblical 


theology, and the history of Israel. 
C. H. Toy. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 8th series, Tome I. 1883. 


Février-Mars. 

Charles Clermont-Ganneau communicates a number of seals, Israelite, Pheni- 
cian, and Syrian, together with several unedited Phenician inscriptions, and 
two Cypriote intaglios—a preliminary account of a large collection he has been 
making for many years, a full discussion of which he announces his intention 
of publishing. The seals contain a simple name, or the name with patronymic 
or name of husband, or the name with or without such addition preceded by 
the Lamed of ownership, or the name followed by the word 139, “servant” 
(that is, the client of a great personage), or the name preceded by Onn, “seal” 
(this formula, according to the author, is especially Aramean-Persian), or the 
name preceded by 125, “in memory of” (probably Israelitish), and sometimes, 
though rarely, the indication of the use to which the gem was put. Clermont- 
Ganneau discusses the engraved words briefly, and calls attention to the forms 
of the letters. Among the noteworthy terms are the apparently divine names 
Koh or Kohbin (No. 20) and Molokram (No. 34); the latter is formed like 
Abram, the former is obscure. Among the inscriptions are two (29, 30) which 
seem to be Greek. The legends furnish no historical material. 


The inscriptions recently discovered at Palmyra by Prince Abamelek Lazarew 
are explained by de Vogiié (his communication was made to the Académie des 
inscriptions et belles-lettres, Nov. 3, 1882). The most important of these is a 
bilingual (Aramaic-Greek) of the 8 Nisan, 448 of the Seleucidan era (A. D. 
April 8, 137), containing a decree of the Palmyrene Senate, fixing the law 
respecting the taxes on imported merchandise and slaves. It is engraved on 
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a stone about two metres high by five long, and is divided into four panels, of 
which the first contains a bilingual text, the second an Aramaic text in three 
columns, and the third and fourth a Greek text in three columns. The Greek 
part of the bilingual had already been published, and the Aramean was so little 
injured that de Vogiié is able to give an almost complete translation, and to 
correct by it the published Greek text. The Aramaic of the second panel has 
suffered greatly, and Prince Abamelek, at considerable cost of money and 
trouble, engaged a photographer to go to Palmyra and make an exact copy of 
the inscription, which de Vogii¢ received in time to correct the Aramaic of the 
first panel, and from which he hopes to make a better translation of that of the 
second. This inscription is, by its length and distinctness, of great palaeogra- 
phical importance; it fixes the Palmyrene alphabet of the second century A. D., 
and thus furnishes a standard by which to fix the date of other ancient Aramean 
monuments. 


Ernest Renan discusses two epigraphic monuments from Edessa, one a bust 
and inscription, sent him by Salomon Reinach, member of the French School 
of Athens, the other a mosaic of three human figures with inscription, commu- 
nicated to him by Clermont-Ganneau. In the second of these the letters are 
so much blurred that Renan can make nothing of it; his interpretation of the 
second, in which he formerly saw an allusion to the letter of Christ to Abgarus 
(Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Nov. 10, 1882), has been modified 
by a better reading published by Sachau, ZDMG, 1882, p. 158, though he still 
retains his opinion that it is probably Christian (of the 4th or 5th century), 
against Sachau, who apparently holds it to be pagan. 


Other articles are: Fragment d’un commentaire sur le Vendidad (continued), 
by J. Darmesteter. L’Inscription sanscrite de Han Chey, by A. Barth. Etude 
sur les inscriptions de Piyadasi, by Senart. 


Stanislas Guyard has a note on the Van-inscriptions, and J. Darmesteter one 
on the connection in Iranian literature between the moon and thought. There 
is a notice of the recently published works of A. de Longpérier, by E. Babelon ; 
a notice of the Report of the French North-African Commission (appointed 
to gather Arabic and Berber material), by B. de Meynard; and an account of 
a curious Persian text, by L. Chodzkiewicz« 


Avril-Mai-Juin. 

Marcel Devic describes an unedited translation of the Kuran, by the Fran- 
ciscan Dominicus Germanus, of Silesia, now preserved in the library of the 
College of Medicine at Montpellier. Germanus lived many years as missionary 
in the East, chiefly at Ispahan, acquired a fair knowledge of Arabic, and on 
his return to Europe, went to Spain, where, in the library of the Escurial, he 
produced his Kuran-translation somewhere between 1650 and 1665. This was 
before the fire of 1671, which destroyed a vast number of oriental manuscripts, 
and Germanus had access to all the exegetical riches of the Escurial. Devic 
thinks that his translation compares not unfavorably with that of Maracci, 
which it preceded by about thirty years; he gives no specimens. By way of 
introduction, Devic gives a brief history of the Christian polemical works 
against Muhammedanism and the Kuran up to the seventeenth century, and a 
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detailed account of the first translation of the Kuran, which, though not printed 
till 1543 by Theodore Buchmann (Bibliander), was made in 1143, at the instance 
of Peter, Abbot of Cluny, by the joint labors of the Englishman Robert Reten- 
ensis, the Dalmatian Hermann, and two others; it was a somewhat rude 
production, but remained for several centuries the arsenal whence the Chris- 
tians got their anti-Muhammedan weapons. 


Other articles: Notes de lexicographie berbére, by René Basset. Etudes 
bouddhiques, comment on devient Arhati, by Léon Feer. Quelques notions 
sur les inscriptions en vieux khmer, by Aymonier. Additional note by Cler- 
* mont-Ganneau to his article in the preceding number on Semitic seals. 


De Goeje communicates a notice of Landberg’s Proverbes et dictons de la 
province de Syrie, and B. de Meynard a letter from~-Basset describing his 
recent journey in the Berber territory. There is a tribute (read in a meeting 
of the Société Asiatique, May 11, 1883) to the late Professor Reinhart Dozy, of 
Leiden, and one (in Tamul) to the late A. G. Burnell, by Julien Vinson. 


Juillet. 
The July number contains the Annual Report, read by James Darmesteter, 


July 6, 1883. 
C. H. Toy. 


Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18 Jahrh. in Neudrucken, herausgeg. von 
BERNHARD SEUFFERT. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 13883. 


7,8. Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen vom Jahr 1772. As we learn from the 
introduction, the principal reason why a reprint of the “Anzeigen” of 1772 
has found a place in this series, is evidently the fact that Goethe wrote several 
critical articles fur the Frankfurt journal during that year. If not for other 
considerations, in this respect alone the collection would be interesting. Apart 
from certain reviews which undoubtedly were written by Goethe, and are 
generally published in the collections of his works, the question what e/se he 
contributed has not yet been decided with absolute certainty. The critical 
investigator will be amply rewarded, we hope, for his zeal in determining what 
Goethe must or may have written, and what @ friori cannot by any means 
have come from his pen. If we wish to understand the character and influence 
of the “Anzeigen” of 1772, we must remember that the so-called “ Sturm und 
Drang Periode” had then begun to amaze and revolutionize the literary world 
of Germany, a movement for which it had been prepared through Lessing’s 
masterly productions. It will be sufficient here to refer merely to Goethe’s 
“Goetz von Berlichingen,” the first version of which was written in November 
of 1771, and to Gerstenberg’s fantastic tragedy ‘‘ Ugolino,” which appeared 
in 1768. Although these two works are very different in regard to poetic merit, 
yet both of them bear witness to the character of the literary movement of the 
time. 

Among the contributors to the “Anzeigen” of 1772, the only famous author, 
beside Goethe, was Herder, while there were many men of talent and local 
reputation who wrote more or less for the journal, but are scarcely known at 
present. Ina preliminary notice of the first number, dated Jan. 3, 1772, the 
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editors announce that special attention shall be paid to the works of English 
authors. In fact the first article reviewed is entitled “ Brittisches Museum 
oder Beytrage zur angenehmen Lektiire, aus dem Englischen,” etc. In 
this volume are two articles on German character, and the English writer 
mentions some distinctive features of the German race which can be seen even 
at the present day, as, for instance, their thoroughness in literary works, and 
the fact that the Germans, among all foreign nations, make the best citizens 
in the countries which they choose for their second home. It is a little doubtful 
if the following remark of the same author holds good as applied to the present 
time: “ Die Deutschen sind eine Art von Sterblichen, die vor allen mit der 
MAssigung begabt ist, sich bey jedem nur ertraglichen Religions und Staats- 
system zu beruhigen.” 

Asa specimen of some of the rather short reviews contained in the “Anzeigen”’ 
the following may be mentioned. The book in question contains a description 
of travels through Russia by an English physician. The reviewer says: “ Ein 
elendes Buch von einem unwissenden Medicus und kurzsichtigen Beobachter. 
Hierzu kommt noch die vollkommenste Unwissenheit in der Landessprache 
und diese . . . erzeugt die licherlichste Nachricht.” 

The journal was established in 1736 and ended its career in 1790. With 
the year 1773 it began to decline rapidly; the editor of 1773, Bahrdt, praised 
his friends and censured his enemies without any sense of justice. There was 
no longer the same free and independent spirit as in 1772; it is evident that a 
mutual admiration society wielded the sceptre to the exclusion of all true 
criticism. 

g. Karl von Burgund, ein Trauerspiel (nach Aeschylus), von J. J. Bodmer. 
Although Bodmer had no poetic genius, his endeavors to bring about a new 
era in German literature must always be thankfully remembered. He deserves 
great credit for denouncing the slavish imitation of French models, and for 
recommending to his countrymen the works of English authors, especially 
those of Milton, as examples of true literary merit. He knew at least—what 
Gottsched did mot know—that the power of imagination was an important 
element in the composition of poetic works. Bodmer’s literary productions 
are now nearly forgotten; the work which was best known at the time is an 
epic poem entitled “‘ Die Noachide,” the subject of which is the Deluge. 

The tragedy “ Karl von Burgund” appeared in the “ Schweizer Journal,” of 
1771, a short-lived and obscure publication. Bodmer’s work is entitled to 
receive some attention, especially as Aeschylus might claim the tragedy as well 
as Bodmer. It is not so much a close imitation of “‘ The Persians” as a trans- 
lation. Many passages might be given to prove this fact; we may here men- 
tion only one: Pers. V 10, xaxéuavtic dyav dpoodoreirat Gvudc éowbev = Karl, p. 
5, Mein Herz pocht inwendig . . . und weissaget Ungliick. 

The names and scenes are changed. Xerxes is Karl, the deeds of the Greek 
heroes are transferred to the warlike exploits of the Swiss freemen against the 
Burgundians, Athens is Bern, Salamis becomes Murten. Bodmer’s translation 
is prosaic, both in spirit and in form; yet there are a few passages which are 
not devoid of poetic beauty. 


10. Versuch einiger Gedichte von F.v. Hagedorn. Friedrich von Hagedorn 
was born in 1708. The present work, dated 1729, contains his earliest poems, 
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when le was only 21 years old. No critic could judge them more severely 
than he did himself in later,years. In 1745 he wrote to a friend that he would 
have liked to purchase every copy of the book and destroy it. Yet the work 
as it is betrays, toa great extent, the latent talent of the genuine bard, who 
afterwards distinguished himself by his lyric and didactic poems. The ten- 
dency to imitate French models is evident, while, on the other hand, the 
influence of Horace can be distinctly seen in this first attempt. Some of the 
poems contained in this collection appeared later in a greatly modified form. 
Hagedorn is still well known, especially by his little fable, “ Ein verhungert 
Hiihnchen fand einen feinen Diamant,” and by the song, “ Der Nachtigall 
reizende Lieder erténen und locken schon wieder.” 


11. Der Messias. Erster, zweiter, und dritter Gesang, von F. G. Klopstock. 
When Klopstock left the old and famous school of Pforta, in September of 
1745, the first plan of his “‘ Messias” was nearly finished. He was then 21 
years old; the idea of giving to the world a Christian epic had occupied his 
mind long before that time, and was greatly strengthened by the influence of 
Milton’s * Paradise Lost.” In the winter semester of 1745-46, at Jena, he 
began to write down the first three cantos of the “ Messias” in poetic prose, 
which, in the summer of 1746, was changed to the form of the classic hexameter. 
These three cantos appeared first in 1748 in “ Neue Beytrage zum Vergniigen 
des Verstandes und Witzes. Vierter Band, viertes und fiinftes Stiick. Bremen 
und Leipzig.” The editors of the journal, although very friendly towards the 
author, were at first reluctant to publish the manuscript, since not only the 
subject itself, but the manner and form in which it was treated, seemed to them 
an undertaking of too much boldness. Their hesitation was finally overcome 
by Bodmer’s enthusiastic approval of the work. As to the subject, there are 
passages which in spite of their sublimity were calculated to disturb the tran- 
quillity of pious minds of a certain character. We may mention in this con- 
nection the famous words of Jesus, beginning on the 134th line of the first 
canto: “Ich hebe gen Himmel mein Haupt auf, Meine Hand in die Wolken, 
und schwore dir bey mir selber, Der ich Gott bin, wie du: Ich will die Menschen 
erlésen.” As to the versification, attempts to introduce the form of the hexa- 
meter had been made before the time of Klopstock, but nothing remarkable 
had been accomplished. Thus in a certain sense Klopstock had to create his 
metre, and his ventures, although at times not successful from an artistic point 
of view, deserve great credit. 

It is now difficult to conceive of the enthusiastic reception with which the 
first three cantos of the Messias were greeted by the literary world and the 
educated public in general. The continuation of the poem was expected with 
glowing interest. To the great disappointment of Klopstock’s friends, the 
fourth and fifth cantos were not finished beforer751. Then the work dragged 
along for many years; in 1755 the first ten cantos appeared together, but the 
whole epic was not completed before 1773. Thus, between the publication of 
the first and that of the last canto, twenty-five years had elapsed. There is no 
doubt that this long interval between the appearance of the earlier portions of 
the poem and the publication of the last part diminished the interest in the 
whole work. Yet there were other reasons that brought about this result; a 
great change had been accomplished in the whole field of German literature 
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at the time when the conclusion of the Messias appeared. The strife between 
Gottsched and Bodmer had ceased and was wellnjgh forgotten; Lessing and 
Herder were the victorious champions on the new battleground, and the move- 
ment of the “Storm and Stress” had begun. The times were changed, but 
Klopstock’s poetry had remained the same, or rather, apart from technical 
improvements, the last portions of the Messias were in spirit and in conception 
inferior to the beginning of the poem. The reading of the first three cantos 
can be recommended to all lovers of epic literature; moreover, they are inter- 
esting from more than one point of view. 


12. Vier Kritische Gedichte, von J. J. Bodmer. 13. Die Kinderm6rderin. 
Ein Trauerspiel, von H. L. Wagner. 14. Ephemerides und Volkslieder, von 
Goethe. 15. Gustav Wasa, von C. Brentano. Each of these four volumes 
requires but a brief notice. No. 12 contains four poems of Bodmer. The first 
of them, “‘ Character der Teutschen Gedichte,” is the best and most important, 
as Bodmer gives here a well-drawn picture of German literature from its 
beginning to his own time, and a particularly good account of the poets of the 
17th century. The second poem, “ Die Drollingerische Muse,” can be called 
a continuation of the first; both were written during the earlier part of Bod- 
mer’s life, and show him to his best advantage. The third poem, “ Untergang 
der beriihmten Namen,” and the fourth, “ Bodmer nicht verkannt,” were 
composed during his last years, and betray the envy of the man who felt that 
his glory was gone and that greater minds had arisen on the literary horizon. 

No. 13 is very interesting in so far as it furnishes material for comparison 
with Schiller’s “ Kabale und Liebe,” and with Margarethe in Goethe's “ Faust.” 
The work appeared anonymously in 1776. In regard to its form as well as to 
its contents it is a good specimen of some of the productions by which the so- 
called Storm and Stress period was characterized; it is strong, rude, and 


realistic. 
Anything that emanated from Goethe is always welcome; therefore No. 14 


of this series will find many readers. Among the popular songs given in this 
collection there are some which are very famous, even at the present day, and 
others that are but too well known. 

At first sight the reading of No. 15 by any one unacquainted with the real 
idea of the author, will produce a kind of mental condition similar to that 
which the commentators of Goethe enjoyed when they tried to explain the 
“ Hexeneinmaleins” in Faust. After studying the introduction to the work, 
by Professor Minor, of Prague, the meaning and purpose of Brentano become 
sufficiently clear. We have no space here to enter into details, and, moreover, 
the charm of novelty must not be destroyed. Yet among the so-called person- 
ages of the play we may mention the following : Kotzebue’s ass, a lamp, a cat, 
the mayor of Liibeck, an officer in convulsions, a mathematical point, centaurs, 


an atheist, a librarian, the works of Ovid, Tertullian, etc. 
D. 


Romania. No. 39. 


M. A. Thomas has found in the Vatican a number of documents which are 
of some importance for the literary history of the 14th century. A papal bull 
dated July 11th, 1295, gives some interesting information concerning Jauffré 
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de Foixa. M. Thomas thinks it probable that the author of the treatise on 
poetry is the same “ Monge de Foissan” to whom we owe three lyric pieces, 
published in Bartsch’s Grundriss, No. 304. A papal bull of Aug. rgth, 1295, 
relates to a journey which the troubadour Luchetto Gattilusio undertook in 
1295 as Genuese ambassador to the papal court. Four bulls issued between 
A. D. 1330 and A. D. 1335 have reference to the author of Voir dit, Guillaume 
de Machaut, and it appears from these documents that the latter is rfot identical, 
as has been supposed by Paulin Paris and other scholars, with Guillaume de 
Machau, son of the Pierre de Machau, chamberlain of the king. 

M. J. Cornu gives a large number of Portuguese words in which light vowels, 
especially in unaccented syllables, have been affected by the neighborhood of 
labial consonants. 

A. Lambrior, Essai de phonétique roumaine. (Continued.) 

M. E. Legrand has given a very pretty collection of popular Norman songs, 
collected at Fontenay-le-Marmison, It would have added to their scientific 
value if they had been reproduced in their original dialectic form, which has 
been preserved to some extent in the last one only. 


Gaston Paris points out that zptias (nabere) should have given in Ital. zuszze, 
in Prov. wussas, in Fr. nuces, but we find dzze, mdssas, ndces, which forms 
evidently go back to an original 0, due to an analogy with #dvo and its deriva- 
tives. The bride was called in Latin nova nupta, hence the word novia common 
to several of the Romance languages; the groom being called xovio, Span. novia, 
novia ; Port. noivo, noiva ; Prov. Catal. novi, novia. 

J. Cornu proposes igi¢ur as etymon for the O. F. particle gieres, giere : igitur 
> *igetur > *i( g)edro > *iedre > *ierre, etc. 

Gaston Paris, on the etymology of estrumelé, 

J. Cornu, on the value of C4 in Old Norman. 


J. Fleury thinks that the Norm. o, noz = Fr. on is not, as has been supposed 
by Havet, the Latin os, but is due to an assimilation of /> in /’on > non 
> no. 

J. Cornu makes some little contributions to Spanish etymology. He treats 
of falagar halagar, mienna, and Old Span. regunzar; the latter he takes from 
Lat. venuntiare > re-untiare > regunzar. 

Don Victor Balaguer asserts in his Historia politica y literaria de los Trova- 
dores that, according to an Old Span. MS, which he claims to have seen himself, 
Alphonse X gave a free city, ua villa franca, to the troubadours, who had 
been driven from the South of France. Paul Meyer ingeniously points out that 
this very strange assertion is probably due to a curious misunderstanding of 
Diez’ Poesie der Troubadours, p. 61: “und besonders Alphons X (1252-84) 
welcher, nachdem die Héfe von Provence und Toulouse verschwunden waren, 
den letzten umherirrenden Dichtern eine Freistatte gewahrte.” 

Antoine Thomas, No. 44 of Gonzague’s catalogue of French MSS, 


J. Fleury, Le battoué cassé, a Breton rondel. 


The Comptes Rendus contain a favorable notice by G. Paris of Hofmann 
and Muncker’s edition of Joufrois, and an extensive and not very favorable 
criticism upon Godefroy’s Dictionary, by A. Darmstetter. 
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Gaston Paris, Etudes sur les romans de la table ronde. M. Paris promises 
to bring out, at a later date, what we expect to be a most interesting essay on 
this very difficult subject; in the meantime he satisfies our curiosity by an 
exposition of his general theories concerning the various works in poetry and 
prose relating to the legend of the round table. The Breton epics are the 
product of the contact of French society with the Celts. In the development 
of each legend we must distinguish three stages: its ancient Celtic form, its 
Anglo-Norman form, and lastly the French adaptation, All works relating to 
the round table must be divided into two classes: (a) “les romans biograph- 
iques.” In these, some one member of the round table plays the principal part, 
the court of Arthur is hardly more than the point of departure, Arthur and his 
wife take a very subordinate position, they receive the hero at the beginning 
and crown him in the end. (4) The second class of works gives a more promi- 
nent position to Arthur and his wife; they present especially, in the relation 
of Lancelot to Gueniévre, a new conception of love; they add to the ancient 
Celtic elements of adventure, courtesy and love, that of religion and even of 
mysticism. To the first class belong Erec, Ivain, Lancelot, Yder, Durmart, 
Giglain, etc.; to the second, Saint Graal, Merlin, Arthur, Lancelot, Queste du 
saint graal, Mort Arthur. M. Paris then discusses the contents and the author- 
ship of the German Lanzelet of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, the French original 
of which is lost, and shows conclusively that the troubadour Arnaut Daniel 
cannot be the author, as has been supposed by Adelung, Raynouard and Fauriel. 
Neither in this poem, nor in any other of the period, mention is made of an 
unlawful love between Lanzelet and Gueniévre, whence: M. Paris concludes 


that this part of the legend must belong to a later period and must have origi- 
nated in France. It is to be hoped that M. Paris will soon give us the continu- 
ation of his most interesting article. 


Alfred Morel-Fabio, Mélanges de littérature catalane. I. L’amant, la femme 
et le confesseur. Conte en vers du XIV* siécle. Introduction, text and 
glossary. This little poem is taken from the same MS (library of Carpentras, 
No. 377) from which we have already Mussafia’s Catalanische metrische Version 
der sieben weisen Meister, and Foerster’s En Buch et de son cheval. 


Gaston Raynaud, Le ju de le capete Martinet (Bibl. Nat. nouv. acq. franc. 
No. 1731). A poem of 553 lines, probably by Mahiu le Poirier, and written 
about A. D. 1300 by a Picard scribe. 


Paul Meyer, La farce des trois comméres. From a Turin MS (H. 3. 26). P. 
M. concludes that this little farce originated in Savoy. 
E. Cosquin gives the last series of his collection of Lorraine tales. 


Victor Smith gives Velay and Forez versions of two well-known French 
songs, “ Renaud,” and “ La porcheronne.” 


The Mélanges contain various little contributions by Joret, Cornu, G. Paris, 
A. Thomas, and a Fragment inédit des Tournois de Chauvenci de Jacques 
Bretel, by P. Meyer. G. Paris reviews Weidner’s Prosaroman von Joseph von 
Arimathia, and tries hard to say some pleasant words about L. Adam’s work 


on the Lorraine dialects. 
H, C, G. v. JAGEMANN, 
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Kreolische Studien. Nos. IV und V. Von HuGo ScHucHARDT. Wien, 1883. 


No. V of this interesting series is of no particular value philologically, though 
Dr. Schuchardt, its author, has extracted it as a separatdruck from the transac- 
tions of the Vienna Kais. Acad. der Wissenschaften. It treats of Melanesian 
English—that incredible compound of word-scraps gathered, in one instance 
at least, from New Caledonian, Chinese, English and French words; ¢. g. 
Tayos lookout belong faya = Friends, look out for the fire! Of what earthly 
interest can such linguistic offal be, call it Creole or call it what you please, 
except to show off the monstrous doings in the South seas? ‘ Pidgin-Melanesian’ 
—of which No. V treats—is the work of trepang-catchers, whale-men, sandal- 
wood hunters, and missionaries; and a pretty mess it is. Dr. Schuchardt’s 
usually clear and sure instinct deserts him when he adopts, as faithful repro- 
ductions of one of these mestizo lingos, such phonetically untrue specimens as 
the following: Capsize that big fellow pellate and give master small fellow 
pellate (empty the big plate and give your master a small one). ‘ Uncle Remus’ 
could teach him far better. 

In No. IV, which treats of the contact of Philippine Island Spanish with the 
native Tagil, we have an instructive and interesting specimen of Schuchardt’s 
studies which, in this series, he defines to be preliminary to a larger work. In 
this Malayan Spanish we have genuine native wit and ingenuity at work 
elaborating, through centuries of contact and attrition, a dialect which has a 
distinct physiognomy, which is a growth, which is not the result of a fortuitous 
assemblage of grating and unharmonized elements. Here we have working a 
healthy instinct and not the cafpév tc which Miltiades felt tempted to sus- 
pect the Athenians of; linguistic problems of value have been wrought out by 
these remote Orientals, and Dr. Schuchardt does a real service in collecting 


and presenting them. 
J. A. H. 
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BRIEF MENTION.—The first number of the Jnternationale Zeitschrift fir 
Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft has appeared. It is a beautiful volume, sump- 
tuous beyond the dreams of philologians of an earlier day, and is embellished 
with an engraving of the statue of Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

The editor is Dr. F. TECHMER of the University of Leipzig. The 
contributors are A. F. Pott (Einleitung in die allgemeine Sprachwissen- 
schaft, 1-68); F. TECHMER (Naturwissenschaftliche Analyse u. Synthese der 
hérbaren Sprache, 69-170, profusely illustrated; Transkription mittels der 
lateinischen Kursivschrift, 171-92); G. MALLERY (Sign Language, 193-210) ; 
FRIEDRICH MULLER (Sind die Lautgesetze Naturgesetze? 211-14); MAX 
MULLER (Zephyros u. Gahusha, 215-17); L. ADAM (De la catégorie du genre, 
218-20); A. H,SAycE (The person-endings of the Indo-European verb, 222-5); 
KARL BRUGMAN (Zur Frage nach den Verwandtschaftsverhiltnissen der Idg. 
Sprachen, 226-56). 

A detailed account of some of the more important articles may be expected 
in the next number of this Journal. Meantime it must suffice to call attention 
to this new enterprise, with its princely outset.—(Leipzig, F. A. Barth, 1884.) 

In 1881, M HENRI WEIL gave us a second edition of his Harangues de 
Demosthine. This has been followed by a second edition of the Plaidoyers 
Politiques de Demosthine. Premicre série: Leptine—Midias—Ambassade— 
Couronne. The critical work of this eminent scholar needs no characterisation. 
The commentary ought to be studied by editors as a pattern. Clear, compact, 
sensible, free from wearisome grammatical notes, and illustrations that do not 
illustrate, marked by rare command of the literature, and an equally rare gener- 
osity in acknowledging obligation, modelled, in short, by the hand of a master 
who does not need to call the attention of the reader from the text to admire 
the commentator. Here and there grammatical knots are cut too sharply, but 
after all it is delightful to have a Demosthenes in which we are not insulted 
by a long discussion of everyday constructions.—(Paris, Hachette et Cie.) 

The first volume of Professor JEBB’s long-expected Sophokles has appeared. 
It contains the Oedipus Tyrannus with an English prose translation facing the 
Greek text. Professor Jebb’s delicate touch in all matters of style gives his 
work in Greek poetry an especial charm. The metres are presented according 
to J. H. H. Schmidt, with ample acknowledgment of the service rendered by 
Professor J. W. White, of Harvard, in making Schmidt’s system accessible to 
the English reading public. It may be added here, as a matter of history, that 
as far back as 1872, six years before White’s translation of Schmidt’s Leitfaden 
appeared, Schmidt’s system was employed and his schemes given in the Latin 
grammar of the editor of this Journal. Professor Jebb also gives copious 
extracts from Mr. Norman’s enthusiastic book on the Harvard Greek play, and 
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this cordial recognition of the work that has been done for Sophokles on our 
side of the water will increase, if anything could, the warmth of welcome with 
which this edition of the Oedipus will be received by American scholars. A 
more detailed notice may be expected. Allusion has been made to the service 
rendered by Professor WHITE’s translation of Schmidt. A new service, which 
will be appreciated by a still larger circle of scholars, is to be recognized in 
the editing of Hofmann’s Question of a Division of the Philosophical Faculty, 
that memorable paper, which has done more to put the study of the classics, 
as an educational organon, on its true basis than any treatise of modern times. 
If the unthinking clamor that has been raised against the study of the classics 
has had the effect of bringing into fresh notice and introducing to wider circles 
this unanswerable argument of the Berlin faculty, it is well.—(Boston, Ginn, 
Heath & Co., 1883.) 

The new edition of CAUER’s Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum propter diale- 
ctum memorabilium is twice as bulky as the first, containing, as it does, 470 
numbers and 354 pp. Cauer’s Delectus in its original form was found to be 
an important aid in the study of Greek dialects, and the increased material of 
the second edition will heighten its usefulness. For beginners, fewer inscrip- 
tions and more notes would have been desirable, and, indeed, the book postu- 
lates a teacher and seems to be intended as a syllabus for lectures rather than 
as a handbook for private study. For purpose of investigation one must have 
even more material, but for purposes of illustration and ready reference it will 
be welcome to all.—(Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1883.) 

Babrit Fabulae. Recensuit MICHAEL GITLBAUER. Vienna, Carl Gerold’s 
Sohn, 1882. This is the edition of Babrius that Rutherford treated with such 
needless severity in his own edition. It is not necessary to reproduce Ruther- 
ford’s strictures, especially as an examination of the Rutherford text will show 
that the merciless critic has followed Gitlbauer too often to make his onslaught 
on the Viennese scholar becoming. It will not do to say that a man knows 
no Greek because he does not know as much about certain points of Greek as, 
for instance, Mr. Rutherford, whose introduction to Phrynichos has been well 
received by German scholars, in spite of its rhetoric. To be sure, Mr. 
Rutherford concedes to Gitlbauer ‘ native acuteness,’ and that is some consola- 
tion, a consolation that cannot be accorded to many people, as the world is 
constituted. Gitlbauer’s edition has no exegesis; Rutherford disdains to 
go at length into grammatical and lexical questions in his notes, unless it 
suits him, and there is much useful work yet to be done in Babrius for the 
history of constructions. By the way, it is sometimes hard for a man, who has 
not attained to Rutherford’s knowledge, to appreciate his difficulties. So, for 
instance, he confesses that he is completely at a loss as to XXIII 5 dvoruyziec 
& éraparat | xat Botv mpoodgeww et pbyor ye Tov KAémtyv, ‘In what sense can 
érapara with a future infinitive be used?’ he asks. The answer seems to be 
given by Eur. I. A. 57 sqq.: xai vv eiopAOev rade |. . . uvyotipac . . . orovdac 
kabeiva: karrapdcacba: rade, | brov yuri) yévorto Tuvdapic xépy, | tobTw ovvauvveiv... 
Kartotpatetoety Kai KatacKaypecy, 

Die Quellen der Alexanderhistoriker, von ARTHUR FRANKEL. Of this elabo- 
rate work we can only sum up the chief results. The author declines to accept 
the theory which explains the coincidences of the various historians of Alex- 
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ander by the assumption of a common collective work on which all the 
historians drew for their information. According to FRANKEL, Curtius, Diodo- 
ros and Justin go back to Kleitarchos, not Kleitarchos pure and simple, but 
Kleitarchos more or less corrupted. Diodoros’ Kleitarchos was not much 
spoiled by additions or misunderstandings, but the source of Diodoros was 
still further troubled by bad materials before it reached Trogus, and before it 
got to Curtius a number of little changes were made and large additions put 
in from good quarters, especially from Aristobulos. Arrian used chiefly 
Ptolemaios and Aristobulos, the latter more than the former. Besides these 
authors, Arrian made use of Eratosthenes, Nearchos, Megasthenes, Klei- 
tarchos and Hieronymus, besides other historians. Plutarch, in his life of 
Alexander, consulted a large number of authors in the original. His principal 
sources are Kleitarchos, Aristobulus, Chares, Onesikritos, the letters of 
Alexander, the Ephemerides and Hermippos. 

The coincidences between Curtius, Diodoros and Justin, on the one hand, 
and Arrian, on the other, are never perfect, there are always discrepancies, and 
the differences from Arrian are common to Curtius and Diodoros. This shows 
that Kleitarchos, the great source of Curtius and Diodoros, used the same 
authorities as Aristobulos, the great source of Arrian, and that the modifications 
are due to Kleitarchos and Aristobulos themselves. Another result which 
Dr. Frankel has reached is the point to which Kallisthenes continued his 
work, which is fixed at 328. As to the credit of the various authors, the 
honesty of Curtius is vindicated against Kaerst. Arrian is honest in the use 
of his materials, and Diodoros’ credit, already good, is not shaken. Trogus 


(Justin) is also an honorable man, and Plutarch, considering the multiplicity 
of his sources, which he worked over in his own way, has not been guilty of 
many derelictions.—(Breslau, J. M. Kern’s Verlag, Max Miiller, 1883.) 





ERRATA VOL. IV. 


p. 57, line 10 from bottom, for jucv read juwr. 

p. 88, line 20 from bottom, read ‘So in Homer elré te uifov = Attic rad” 
elrrev,’ 

p. 91, line 8 from top. This statement of Sturm’s should not have passed 
unchallenged: pd rov occurs, instead of zpiv occurs earlier. Comp. Thuk. 
3, 68, 1: mpd Tov mepireryifecbar with 3, 64, 1: mpiv mepiteryxifecbar, 

p. 220, line 4 from bottom, for ¢vahe read trahere. 

Pp. 305, line 15 from top, for ‘ Phileus’ read ‘ Philebus.’ 

p- 316, note, for “No. 35’ read “No. 25.” 

A few misplaced accents have been noted. On page 373, line 8 from bot- 
tom, for dyAaov read ayAaév; but American Hellenists will readily correct 
such errors for themselves. 
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